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WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 





THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The iron trade has been devoid of incident the 
past week, so far as the market is concerned. The 
statement given elsewhere of the plans now per- 
fected, that will give Birmingham a modern steel 
plant of large capacity, is highly important and its 
bearing on the market for steel as well as for foun- 
dry iron will appear at no distant day. In the past 
two weeks there has been more or less irregularity 
in the price of Southern irons, following the break- 
ing up of the agreement, and there is as much as 
50 cents difference between the quotations of the 
largest producer and the prices made in several 
transactions. There is steady buying in lots of 
moderate size, but large buyers are covered, for 
the most part, or are waiting for the situation to 
become more clearly defined. There is less expec- 
tation now of concerted action by producers of non- 
Bessemer irons, though further conference is to be 
had at Philadelphia on the 28th. Production of pig 
iron is still on the decrease, and the effect of the 
Bessener furnacemen’s agreement on a 30-day 
shut-down will be more plainly seen in the next few 
weeks. Several stacks will be added tothe idle 
list in that time. While the $10 valley price is not 
being paid, because buyers are finding outside iron 
to satisfy their present needs, producers are firm 
in their position: A sentiment has even appeared 
in the last week in favor of a further advance, but 
the majority decided to adhere to the present basis. 
The adjustment of the wage scale has been ac- 
complished this year with less friction than in any 
settlement in the history of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation. The bar iron and sheet mill scales were 
signed last week, and on Wednesday, June 22, the 
tin plate scale was agreed upon, after a conference 
lasting nearly all night. The sheet mills, however, 
aremoving for a shut-down of six weeks as a 
means of strengthening the market, and thus far a 
majortiy has assented to the proposal, but it is not 
yet effective. Needed repair work will keep a per- 
centage of the producing capacity in sheets, bars 
and tin plate idle for a portion of July, but no per- 
ceptible effect on the market is looked for, as wants 
are now being anticipated, and the present activity 
of mills will provide for consumption through a 
good portion of July. The low prices of recent 
Weeks, particularly in iron and steel bars, are much 
complained of, and there are further evidences of 
the concentration of business. One of these is the 
increasing extent to which mills are carrying stocks 
certain lines and performing the functions of the 
jobber. Car and locomotive work continues to be 
a factor of importance, and plates for vessel, steel 
ar, boiler and bridge work have been called for to 


a extent that keeps all: the mills comfortable. 


he abserice of large contracts and a generally 
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satisfactory aggregate of every-day business, is the 
noticeable feature in the finished material market. 
In the main the indications are for a closer relation 
between production and consumption, with a proba- 
bility that the heaviness in certain lines will be 
corrected. 


PITTSBURG. 
Orrice or The tron Trade Review and Indusirial World.) 
S08 TRADESMEN'S BUILDING, June 22. | 


The lines not affected by war keep up a lively pace, a yx 
culiarity noted being that the bulk of the buying is from th« 
West and very little from territory east of Pittsburg. Th 
sheet manufacturers are uniting in an effort to better condi- 
tions by a six weeks’ shut-down after July 1, and thus far 
over half the mills have consented to such a plan. The 
scarcity of spelter has affected galvanized sheets and prices 
are much higher than a week ago. 

Pic Iron.—A Northern Ohio interest has been 
Bessemer iron in the week but neither in this transaction nor 


a buyer of 


in the combined sales of the week was a very large tonnage 
handled. 
furnacemen’s price $10, valley. $10.65, 
reported at $9.75 and $9 85 valley for delivery through the 
third quarter of the year. The No. 2 stack of the Lucy fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., blew in last week after 
three months’ idleness 1n which it was entirely rebuilt. 


There is no evidence that any iron is selling at the 


Pittsburg. Sales are 


Gray 
forge continues strong in the valleys at $8.85 and relatively 
weaker in Pittsburg at $9.15. The week developed a stronger 
inquiry for foundry irons but sales of any size were rare. 
Quotations follow 


Bessemer, valley jenainintatinmeeniamanandinie ; a u$ 9.75 to $ go As 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ..... PETE ile lee i ii ae 
No. t Foundry ....... sauisatneitintnniniinniaiinenhenminnnenenenes 10.40 to —_: 10.50 
SE, GIT cccnsirenmnssensnaunecentenmnaneniasioumennniniateinmeneteaeeninigieds 10.00 tO =: 10.25 
ae EE be <enendananitbennidiaagaasbinnedtaliion 9.50 to 9.75 
Gravy Forge, valley........ 875 to & 90 


Gray Forge, Pittsburg. ..ccccccc.ccccccccocece- soe 


Sree..—The low prices of last week in sheet bars have 
not been repeated, owing doubtless to the fact that the larger 
manufacturers are comfortably filled. The prices quoted are 
$16.50 to $16.75 makers’ mill, Pittsburg or valley. Wheeling 
On billets, too, the Ohio valley is lower 
The rills ask 


is slightly lower. 
than Pittsburg, where prices are unchanged. 
$14.75. Rods are quoted at $20 to $20.50. 

Sueets.-~Although the movement has not taken shape for 
definite announcement it is nevertheless true that a majority 
of the sheet mills have consented to join in a six-weeks’ idle- 
ness after July first in an effort to curtail production. Only 
by such means is any relief anticipated from the low pric« 
regime brought on by the war. The time left for the perfec- 
tion of the scheme is short and some doubts are entertained 
of the ability of the manufacturers to consummate the scheme 
so soon. The market on black sheets needs such a movement 
Prices are on a basis of 1.90c for No, 28, with lower figures 
reported. The jump in spelter has added strength to the 
market for galvanized sheets which were already stronger by 
reason of the leading Pittsburg manufacturer being filled up. 
Mills now quote galvanized sheets at 80 and 2'5 per cent to 
80 and 5 per cent off list with 20 cents freight. 

Pipes AND Tuspes.—New business coming in is now subject 
to the advance that was agreed upon early in the 
The seven days’ time before the advance became effective 
has elapsed and new buyers are quoted the additional dis- 
count of six tens for less than car load business and six tens 
and two and a half for car load lots. For the present the ad- 
vance is on transient business only. The flurry 
has not made any changes so far in the costs of galvanized 
Base discounts are as follows: Butt weld, black, 57 


month 


in spelter 


pipe. 


per cent off; lap weld, black, 67 per cent off; butt weld, gal- 
vanized, 50 per cent off; lap weld, galvanized, 55 per cent off. 
Discounts on merchant boiler tubes are as follows: 2 inch 
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and smaller, 724% per cent off; 2% inch and larger, 75 per 
cent off. Inserted joint casing is quoted at 60 and 5 per cent 
and screw and socket joint at 65 and 5 per cent. 

SrructuraAL MATERIAL.—Angles are still selling low by in- 
terests outside the pool but not in quantities to disturb pool 
affairs which are said to be working better than at any time. 
The pool meeting of last week made no change in prices. 
Structural buying continues far from normal, and the mills 
eagerly go after any available tonnage. Large projects seem 
effectually cut off by the war. The pool prices follow: Beams 
and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.15c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.25c; 
tees, 1.20c; zees, 1.15c, and angles, 1.05c. Universal plates 
in connéction with other shapes are selling at 1c; alone, at 
I roc. 

Sprece..—Spiegel is quoted at $23.50 and $24. 

IRON AND Sree. SkeL_r.—We quote: Grooved iron skelp, 
1.05¢ to 1.07%c; sheared iron skelp, 1.12%c to 1.15c; grooved 
steel skelp, 97'sc to 1c; sheared steel skelp, 1.05c to 1.07'4c. 

Spre.ter.—The fire at the Lanyon plant at Iola, Kan., and 
the consequent flooding of the mines, has caused a scarcity in 
spelter, and the market has jumped in the week from $4.22 
to $5.25. The latter was quoted in Pittsburg early in the 
week. Even at the advance, spelter is hard to get. 

Bars.—With agricultural buying over and the mills supplied 
with work, steel bars are higher, all sellers being less willing 
to make low prices. For a week steel bars have been firm at 
95¢, although some business has been placed at 92'4c. Bar 
iron, common, is quoted at gsc, Youngstown, and branded 
bars from t.2cc, Pittsburg, upwards. 

Piares.—The steel car plate orders placed some time ago 
are giving the mills all the tonnage needed. General buying 
for ten days, however, has been higher and more tonnage of 
some sizes would be welcomed. The slackness in buying has 
not been pronounced enough to weaken the 1.1oc quoted on 
tank plate. The Baltimore & Ohio Road has ordered 30 new 
locomotives during the week, dividing the order between 
Pittsburg and Baldwin Locomotive Works. Mills quote 
Tank, 1.1oc; shell, 1.15c; flange, 1.20c; fire box, 2c and up- 
wards. 

O_p MArerIAL.—Iron rails are weaker than a week ago, 
and a 1,500 ton sale is reported at $13.50, valley. Other sales 
reported are: Old steel rails, $10.40; No. 1 wrought, $11, net; 
No. 1 railroad wrought, $12, net; No. 1 cast, $9.50, gross; heavy 
melting stock, $10.50 gross. Dealers quote as follows: Cast 
borings, $6, gross; wrought turnings, $7.50. gross; car wheels, 
$10.50, gross; charcoal scrap, $10, gross; billet and bloom ends, 
run of mill, $11; busheling scrap, $9.50, net; machine scrap, 
$9, gross. 
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Daily demonstration is being given that the facilities of 
Lake Erie docks and of the railroads which carry ore to the 
furnaces are quite inadequate to the demands upon them in 
these days of 6,000-ton cargoes. Twodays in unloading, be- 
cause cars could not be had to take care of the ore, is not an 
unusual experience; and yet with all this impediment the 
movement of ore is prodigious. There 1s little prospect that 
the trouble will be cured this year. The railroads are not 
in haste to build an ample supply of cars, under the certainty 
that many of them will not be in use more than half the year. 
Yet more cars seems the only solution of the problem. Ves- 
selmen have been accepting very low freights lately, 45c hav- 
ing been done from Marquette; and it is intimated that 50 
cents is not the minimum from the head of the lakes where 
boats have been caught there without return cargoes. 

Pic Iron.—A meeting of the executive committee of the 
valley furnacemen’s organization was held in Cleveland, June 
16. The feeling is firm and a sentiment has developed in 
favor of an advance above $10 at furnace for Bessemer iron. 
No action was taken, however. The effect of some bankings 
that are to come in the near future is expected to make the 
restrictive movement more marked. Five or six furnaces now 
going will bank shortly. Atlantic went out last week. Mabel 
and Claire will stop for a while; Alice is soon to bank, and in 
the Mahoning valley several stacks are now idle. At Lee- 
tonia, one stack is to stop for 30 days. In one or two cases 
furnaces that cannot well stop will become responsible for 
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the continued stoppage of others through 30 days. Scarcely 
any movement in Bessemer is reported, but consumers are 
coming nearer to the point at which liberal buying is ex. 
pected. A sale of 1,000 tons, July, at $9.75 valley, is re. 
ported; and one of 1,500 tons, July and August, at $10.40, 
Pittsburg. Foundry irons are quiet, but several inquiries are 
pending. An agricultural contract for several thousand tons 
is expected to be let this week. Southern iron is quoted at 
about $10.10 Cleveland for No. 2, the leading Southern seller 
being firmer than some other producers. Gray forge is quoted 
at $8.80 to $8.90, delivered at valley mill; for deliveries ryp. 
ning through the third quarter, sellers are inclined to be a trifie 
firmer. Lake Superior charcoal is steady in price, with de. 
mand moderate. We quote f. o. b. Cleveland: 


Bessemer, second quarter $1065 | Valley Scotch No. 1....... $10 10 75 
No.1 Strong Foundry...10 40@1065 Valley Scotch No. 2....... “+ @ 
No. 2 Strong Foundry....10 15@10 40 | Gray Forge.................... 935 
No. 3 Foundry.............. 965 Lake Superior Charcoal 11% 


FINISHED MATERIAL.—Some inquiry for ship building ma. 
terial is reported. About 1,000 tons is involved in an inquiry 
from Toledo, and there is some figuring in Cleveland that 
may end in business for the plate and shape mills. A 1,s09- 
ton inquiry for steel bars is reported. The Cleveland basis 
of 98 4c is shaded on the larger business. Sheets have been 
advanced by certain mills about $2 a ton on common black 
and about 5 per cent on ‘galvanized. Sheet mills are better 
supplied with work and are less able to guarantee deliveries, 
We now quote 1.95c to 2c Cleveland for No. 27, in ordinary 
lots. The movement for a shut-down of sheet mills for 
several weeks after July 1, though not in definite shape as 
yet, is designed to work an improvement in prices that has 
been much desired. Bar iron manufacturers still complain 
of low prices and some mills figure that actual loss is involved 
in some of the agricultural contracts recently taken by com 
netitors. Plates are variously quoted, 1.10c Pittsburg being 
the ruling price for open-hearth tank, though mills not so 
well filled up have shaded this on Bessemer. Prices of struct- 
ural material are well held on beams and channels; on angles 
buyers are able to do from $1 to $2 a ton better than the 1.os¢ 
Pittsburg quotation of pool mills. A feature of the finished 
material market is that in all lines orders are for the most 
part in small lots, but are plentiful enough to make a good 


aggregate. 
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While no especially large sales were made in this market 
last week, and possibly the total business in iron and steel was 
smaller than in recent weeks, there was a good run of small 
orders, and inquiries in hand denote a continuance of this class 
of business. Mills and furnaces expect that the summer 
months will show fully as large a business as generally, and 
hopes are entertained that this summer will prove better than 
the last two. 

Pic Iron.—Sales of iron last week were limited to com- 
paratively small lots. The demand keeps up well, however, 
and several good-sized inquiries are in the market. Prices 
have been very unsettled, so far as Southern iron is concerned, 
ever since the dissolution of the Southern furnace combina. 
tion, two weeks ago. While no actual quotations are given out 
lower than those we give below, sales have been made at prices 
considerably under these figures, and there is very little doubt 
that an attractive order could be placed at less than the quoted 
prices. At the same time, some of the Southern furnace 
companies refuse to sell at anything under these figures, firm 
ly believing that the near future will bring a higher range of 
values. The only thing keeping prices down is the compett 
tion between the Southern furnaces themselves. In the meal 
while, the buyers are reaping the benefit. Northern furnaces 
are maintaining the prices below 


Lake Sup. Charcoal......$11 1300 | South’n Coke No. $97 ~- 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 1... 11 12 00 Southern No.1 Soft...... 10 

Local Coke Fdy. No. 2... 11 II 50 Southern No. 2 Soft 10 10@r0 3S 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 3... 10 75@11 00 | South’n Silveries ...... “an ~- 


Local Scotch Fdy. No.1. 11 1200 | Jackson Co. Silveries... 12 

Local Scotch Fdy. No. 2. 11 1150 | Ohio Strong Softeners.. 12 ms 
Local Scotch Fdy. No. 3. 10 75@11 00 Alabama Car Wheel...... '5 e 
South’n Coke No. 1....... 10 1060 | Malleable Bessemer " “ 
South’n Coke No. 2....... 10 1o@10 35 | Coke Bessemer... — 3 


Bars.—Bar mills are making preparations for the summer 
shut-down, which is expected to be much shorter than usual. 
Most mills in this territory are full of orders for some time 
ahead, and cannot afford to remain idle for any length o 
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time. ‘There will be little difficulty in making the wage settle- 
ment, and it will probably be closed up within a few days 
after the shut-down. Business in the week was good, al- 
though the tonnage was not as heavy as in the weeks immedi- 
ately preceding. Only one contract of over 1,000 tons was 
placed This was divided among several mills. The mills 
are much firmer in their views than they were a week ago, 
and while no advances in prices have been made concessions 
are less frequent, and some are holding for slightly higher 
prices than those we quote. Common iron is quoted at 1.05¢ 
to r.10c; guaranteed, 1.1oc to 1.15c; and soft steel bars from 
billet stock at 1.15c¢ to 1.20¢. 

Raits AND TRACK Suppiizes.—The local mills took an order 
for 5,000 tons of standard rails, besides booking about 
1,000 tons of light rails last week. There is a considerable 
inquiry, and further sales could have been made had the mills 
been in position to accept the business. Quotations are as 
follows: Rails, $20 to $22.50, according to specifications; 
steel splice bars, 1.15c to 1.25c; track bolts, with square 
nuts, 1.80c to 1.g0c; hexagon nuts, 1.goc to 2c; spikes, 1.50c 
to 1.60c. 

BiLteTs AND Rops.—Very little is being done, and most of 
the business is going to mills farther East. The local mills 
are not anxious to class at the present prices. Billets are 
quoted at $16 to $16.50, and rods at $22.25 to. $22.75. 

Car Oxrpvers.—An order for 500 cars was placed early this 
week by the Pennsylvania system, and several smaller orders 
were given out last week. Business in car material has been 
gond, and several quite large orders for bars, axles, etc., 
have been placed. 

SrructurAL Mareriat.—No large contracts are reported 
and no new work has come up. General business, in both 
large and small lots, was excellent, and bids fair to continue 
so. Ontheeight-track bridge to be let by the Drainage Canal 
commissioners bids will be opened June 25. This will take 
4,000 or more tons of material, according to the plans selected. 
The market is very firm, and prices on some sizes of angles 
have been advanced. Quotations are as follows: Beams, 
1s-inch and under, 1.30c to 1.35c; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 1.40c to 
1.45¢; angles, 1.20c to 1.25c; plates, 1.15c¢ to 1.20c; tees, 1.35¢ 
to 1.40c. Small lots from stock are quoted at & to % cent 
higher. 

Piates.—Only small orders for plates were closed last week, 
but there is good inquiry with indications of better sales. 
Prices are made.as follows: Tank 1.15¢ to 1.20¢c; 
flange steel, 1.20c to 1.40c; fire box steel, 1.85c to sc. 

Suerrs.—Several good inquiries in the market, though sales 
were only moderate. No. 27 black sheets are quoted at 1.95c 
to 2c, and galvanized sheets at 80 and 10 and 244 per cent dis- 


steel, 


count. 

Mercuant Stree..—General business continues good, and a 
few season contracts were closed in the week. Dealers expect 
the summer's business to be better than usual. Prices follow 
Open-hearth spring, tire and machinery steel, 1.60¢ to 1.70c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1.60c to 1.65¢c; smooth fin- 
ished tire, 1.50c to 1.60c; tool steel, 5.50c to 7.50c; specials, 
tc and upwards. 

Scrar.—Some business has been done in remelting steel 
stock, and the demand for material of this class has been bet- 
Other business has 
Dealers, 


ter. No very large sales are reported. 
been light, and not very many orders were placed 
selling prices are as follows: 

Old iron rails, gross, $12 25@ $12 so | a a ee . $14 25@8i4 75 


Old steel rails long, gr. 10 1100 | Cast borings, net......... 425@ 45° 
Old steel rails, short... 8 Se 9 00 


Wrought turnings, net 600@ 650 

Old wheels, gross... 11 00o@ 11 50 | Axle turnings, net..... 700@ 725 

Railroad forge, net...... 11 1200 | Mixed steel, gross.,...... 725@ 750 

"s forge, net....... 10 = 10 50 | Stove plates, net........... 575@ 600 

No.1 mill, net............. 7 800 | Heavy meltingsteel.gr. 525@ 850 

Heavy cast, net........... 8 goo | Old iron splice b., met. 1275@ 13 00 
ble cast, net...... 800@ 850 

PHILADELPHIA. 


June 22. 

Though any lower prices than have prevailed in the past 
three months seem out of the question, there is a heavy feel- 
Mg iN pig iron, and in some lines of finished material. The 
sharp competition of local and Southern furnaces for busi- 
ness, and in New England the added factor of Western New 
York iron shipped via canal, gives buyers some very low 
quotations. The output of iron is still too large for any im- 


Provement and the indications are for a dull market in the 
Summer, with the probable falling off in the consumption of 
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forge. Holders are apt to make concessions on inquiries of 
more than ordinary size. The quotations made are as fol- 
lows: No. 1X foundry, $11.50; No. 2X foundry, $10.50 to 
$iv.75; No. 2 plain, $10 to $10.25: ordinary mill irons, $9.75 
to $10; basic, $10 to $10.10; Bessemer, $12 to $12 25. Billets 
are exceedingly inactive; about $16 75 is the basis on which 
some business might be done. The finished 
comes mostly in small lots. Plate and 
busy; bars and sheets are dull in comparison. 
is to be noted in prices. 
20c; beams and channels, up to 


material trade 


structural works are 
Little change 
We quote refined bars at 1.10¢ to 
1.15C; angles, 15 inches, 


1.30c; plates, 1.200. 


CINCINNATI. 
June 22 
There is no change in the situation, which is still marked 
by considerable confusion. 
trade of a small kind and it seems likely that before long 
affairs should naturally straighten themselves out. The orders 
booked have run from 1,200 tons down to car lots, with a fair 


Some furnaces well sold up 


However, there is a good, steady 


number of 100 to 500 tons each. 
are firm, while others reveal their anxiety to provide places 
for their output by concessions, but prices have gradually set- 
tled to so low a level that further reductions seem impossible. 
Production has fallen off, while consumption seems as large 
as ever. Wegquote for cash f. o. b. Cincinnati Southern 
coke, No. 1 foundry, $9.50; No. 2, $9.25; No. 3, $8.85; No. 4 
and gray forge, $8.:0; mottled $8.25 to $8.50; No. 1 soft, 
$9.50; No. 2, $9 15; Temnessee charcoal, No. 1, $12.50 to $13; 
Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1, $15.50; Jackson 
county silvery, No. 1, $12 to $12.50; standard Georgia car 
wheel, $14.25 to $15. 


$14.50 to 





THE TIN PLATE MARKET 





Continued inactivity and lack of interest on the part of both 
buyers and character'stic of the market today. 
The consumption of tin plate must be considerably larger 


sellers is 


than it was a year ago, because the productive capacity has 
increased fully 20 per cent, and all of the mills are well sup- 
plied with orders for deliveries through to September. There 
has been considerable talk in the trade in regard to shortage 
in tin plates that would develop during July and August, be- 
cause of the heavy demand for the canning trade, but this 
shortage does not seem probable. 

Market conditions a month ago seemed to warrant a firmer 
price in plates, and many mills attempted to advance their 
prices for June, July and August deliveries, but a large num- 
ber of plates were thrown on the market for those deliveries, 
and the result has been that July and August deliveries are 
now about as cheap as they have been at any time during the 
spring, and the buyers now say that the talk of shortage in 
the supply for those months originated with sellers trying to 
boom the_price. The tinware trade is represented as very 
unsatisfactory, and the demand for tin plate in that direction 
is considerably less than a year ago. 

We quote f. o. b. Indiana and Pittsburg districts, deliveries 
July to December, as follows 


CHARCOAL TINS. 


IC IX 

Calland Grade, tissue packed, .... . $4.00 $5.00 
Allaway Grade, i aa w e 2 3.40 4.30 

COKE TINS. 
IC, 108 lb. Basis weight, . $2.85 
100 lb. “y "7 , 2.75 
95 Ib. " 5 2.70 
go Ib. " . 2.65 
85 lb. “ a 2.60 
8o Ib. ” 2 2.55 
WORCESTER GRADE TERNES. 

IC, 216 lb., 20 x 28 $5.80 
200 Ib. 24 Se é¢ we we eee ea easeeecse eu Ba 
190 lb. te ces eee See we ela it oe ¢ BS 





Tue Lorain Steel Co., Lorain, O., has contracted for three 
Thew steam shovels, manufactured by the Thew Automatic 
Shoveling Co., Cleveland, to load ore from the stockyards at 
its blast furnace plant, now under construction at Lorain. 
The shovels will load into steel cars, in which the ore will be 
taken to the adjacent furnace plant and dropped into bins. 
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BIRMINGHAM AS A STEEL CENTER. 


The announcement in detail of the plans for a 
large steel plant at Ensley City, Ala., producing 
1,000 tons a day of basic open-hearth steel, is one of 
the most important the iron trade has heard in 
many months. Though the project has been 
talked of for several years, the assurance that the 
plant will be in operation within a year makes it a 
factor in market calculations for the immediate fu- 
ture. It means that within the life-time of pig iron 
contracts now on the books of the leading Southern 
producer, it will have taken at least four of its fur- 
naces out of the foundry iron trade and put them 
on basic pig iron. The change will be equivalent 
to lifting 250,000 to 300,000 tons of foundry iron a 
year off the market, and the natural effect will be 
to add firmness to the trade in foundry iron, an 
element that has long been a great desideratum. 

The economies of basic steel production in the 
Birmingham district have been much exploited in 
a theoretical way. Something has been done practi- 
cally, but on a comparatively small scale, in the 
past year. The plant about to be erected will be 
of a size to permit of those reductions in cost that 
only come with large outputs, and it will have every 
economy secured by equipment of the most im- 
proved types. The Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding 
Co., through its identification with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and in accordance with 
the terms of a long-time contract, will get its basic 
iron at the cost of its manufacture; and by taking 
hot metal, with the benefit of most of its furnace 
heat, it can be appreciated that exceptional cost 
records will be made. Gas from by-product coke 
ovens will make a further contribution to the 
economies of the proposition. 

It can be understood that in entering upon the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel rails, the Birm- 
ingham company will have unrivaled opportunities 
to command an important share of the steel rail 
trade of foreign countries. With the cheapest basic 
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steel in the country, and a combination rail and 
ocean freight rate in connection with cotton expoft, 
lower than has yet been secured by any Pennsy] 
vania mill, it should become a large factor in the 
foreign rail trade, saying nothing of the growing 
foreign trade in billets, sheet bars, rods and steel ; 
bars, which time will no doubt develop in an it. 
portant way. 

At first thought, the chief significance of the 
Birmingham steel plant is on the side of its ¢ xportt 
prospects—the marketing outside the country of 
a large tonnage that heretofore has helped to de- 
press the domestic price of crude iron. But the), 
possibilities of competition in the steel market at} 
home are not to be overlooked. If the Birmingham 
plant can lay down rails at the ports of England 
and Scotland at $17, under favorable freights, and 
make a profit—and this is by no means a violent 4 
assumption—its ability to take rail business at’ 
home must not be underestimated. Nor will it be 
any mean competitor of Pittsburg in the billet 
market, even though it must go 800 to 1,000 miles 
to find any considerable customer. The objection 
sometimes urged that the scarcity of Southern 
scrap would offset some of the advantages of basic 
steel-making in Alabama, has been given more 
consideration than it merits. Very little scrap 
need be used, as practice is increasingly demon- 
strating, excellent success being now attained in 
making low silicon pig iron. Recarburizing in 
open-hearth practice, as is illustrated in steel cast- 
ing plants, or the stopping of the process when the 
desired carbon is reached, as is largely practiced in 
acid open-hearth, makes possible the attainment of 
any ordinary requirements for strength and _ hard. 
ness. 

We appreciate the tendency in connection with 
seemingly revolutionary steps in the iron trade, to 
put too much enthusiasm into statements concern- 
ing their effect upon established currents of trade. 
But the Birmingham project has been calmly dis- 
cussed for years as a possibility, with no dispute as 
to its feasibility, from both the technical and the 
commercial standpoint. Now that Northern steel 
works have well certified the availability of Ala- 
bama basic iron as a steel-making material, and the 
persistent obstacles to financing the enterprise have 
been overcome, the way has been opened for 
the demonstration the iron trade has been awaiting 
with not a little expectancy. The results, we have 
no doubt, will amply reward the faith of those 
who have labored in season and out of season that 
the South might come into this great opportunity. 





STANDARDS FOR PIG IRON ANALYSIS. 


The inference has already been drawn, no doubt, 
by those of our readers who followed carefully the 
report published last week, of the proceedings of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association at Cincin- 
nati, that the meeting will be productive of larget 
and more definite results than any gathering in the 
history of the foundry association movement. That 
the association took wise and timely action in ally- 
ing itself with the work of the International Society 
for the Unification of Methods for Testing Materials 
of Construction appears in the formation at Phila 
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delphia last week of an American section of the 
society, which will actively co-operate with the 
movement so well started on the other side. Thus 
the foundrymen of the country, in their organized 
capacity, will be a factor in this important work 
from its very inception, and the committee appointed 
at Cincinnati will have the advantage of working 
in line and not at cross purposes with the interna- 
tional movement. 

Of much significance, also, in connection with the 
effort to give certainty and uniformity to operations 
with cast iron, is the plan taken up at Cincinnati 
for the establishment of a central agency for stan- 
dardized drillings of cast iron. The proposition 
first advanced in Mr. West's paper before the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association, endorsed 
without dissent at Cincinnati, and the committee 
appointed there has entered on the work promptly. 
Already 30 firms, including blast furnace and steel 
works operators and chemists, have sent orders for 
about three-fourths of the number needed 
A cylin- 


was 


drillings 
to insure the expense of the undertaking. 
der weighing 500 lbs., 23 inches high, with outside 
diameter of 19% inches and inside diameter of 16% 
inches has been cast and is now in the hands of 
Prof. Benjamin, of Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, who has charge of the work of preparing 
samples and securing determinations from labora- 
tories whose findings are to be used in the promul- 
gation of the standard analyses. 

Great interest has been taken in the results pre- 
sented in the original Pittsburg paper. The claim 
of improper sampling was made by seme of the 
chemists who commented upon the tabulation of 
the analyses of 20 laboratories in which determina- 
tions of Mr. West's samples were made. Two of 
the 20 chemists have since sent out samples of their 
own preparation, with a view to other tabulations 
and comparisons. While the results have not been 
made up, as yet, we are informed that the reports 
of 11 analyses of a clean, carefully prepared labora- 
tory sample, showed a maximum variation of .o14 
on sulphur and .o809 on phosphorus, the average 
being .oso on sulphur and .360 on phosphorus. 
This result , in view of the auspices under which 
the work was done, beginning with the sampling, 
confirms the point made at the Pittsburg meeting, 
as to the necessity of greater uniformity in samp- 
ling and analysis. The instance cited in the discus- 
sion at Cincinnati, of a well known steel company 
compelling a valley furnace firm to take back nine 
carloads of iron shipped as Bessemer, because of 
an excess of phosphorus ranging from .oo1 to .008, 
illustrates the importance of a better agreement in 
laboratory results. While foundry irons do not 
call for the strict specifications of the steel works, 
evidence is ample that variations are constantly 
Sccurring between chemists’ results and actual con- 
stituents of the iron, that utterly defeat the efforts 
of foundrymen to base their operations on the use 
of chemistry. 

The gratifying feature of the movement. started 
at Pittsburg and seconded at Cincinnati, is the 
hearty co-operation of furnace laboratories and 
foundrymen. ‘The community of interest in the 
effort for greater exactness is recognized, and a 
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commendable desire has been shown to improve 
what needs improving. Neither interest has sought 
to dictate to the other matters belonging plainly 
to the province of but one. The chemist has sug- 
gested that some reforms in taking samples are de- 
and the foundryman The 
foundrymen have expressed the belief that greater 


than are 


sirable, has agreed, 


variations appear in chemical analyses 
consistent with the claims of chemists for the value 
reservation, 


of their art; this, with greater or less 


many chemjsts admit. Furnacemen and foundry- 
men are alike interested in setting up standards that 
shall minimize variation and uncertainty; it should 
that the 


interest and co- 


matter of satisfaction to both new 


much 


be a 
movement has aroused so 
operation. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ‘IRON MINES. 





John T. Jones & Co. have established in the Montauk Block, 
115 Monroe st., Chicago, an office for special work in mining, 
prospecting, assaying and kindred operations. The head of 
the firm is well known to all connected with the Lake Superior 
ore trade, as an iron mining expert. For 20 years he has been 
engaged in the development of iron properties in Michigan 
and Minnesota. On the Menominee range he has been iden- 
tified with the Emmet, Keel Ridge, Cundy, Hamilton and 
Ludington, Traders, Stambaugh, Iron River, Millie and Vul 
can Silica properties; on the Mesabi range, with the Biwabik, 
Adams, Ohio, Jones and Lowmore; and on the Marquette 
range with the Marquette Ore Co. Mr. Jones’s labors on the 
Menominee range include the sinking of the Hamilton shaft, 
7 x 24 feet inside timbers, to a depth of 1,460 feet, a record 
being made upon it for rapid sinking. He also planned and 
directed the unwatering of the Hamilton and Ludington 
mines, using a to-ton bailer with capacity of 2,800 gallons 
operated at a speed of 1,325 feet per minute. The connecting 
of the Hamilton and Ludington mines under a water head of 
1,325 feet was accomplished under his direction. Asa pioneer 
in the silicious ore trade, Mr. Jones brought value to ores lying 
in waste stockpiles, beginning operations in this direction in 
1887 and introducing the use of these ores at various furnaces. 
In connection with the development of the Mesabi range, Mr. 
Jones Was conspicuous, cutting the first road and landing the 
first steam shovel in the new country a year before the ad- 
vent of railroads. He urged the use of the shovel at a time 
when that system was freely criticized by some of the early 
comers on the new range—men who later became its advo- 
cates. Probably no such thorough examinations and explora- 
tions were made on those with which Mr. 
Jones wags “connected on the Mesabi, as is evidenced in the 
scale upon which operations have been possible at the Biwa- 
bik, Adams, Ohio and Lowmore. 

The scarcity of dock room and dock facilities at Lake Erie 
ports is responsible for a curtailment of operations at some 
Lake Superior properties. At the Adams mine night work at 
No. 1 and No. 3 shafts has been stopped. 

The Sellers mine, recently acquired by the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, is active for the first time in two 
years. 

The Roberts mine on the Mesabi range, is shut down, and 
no date is set for resumption. The Penobscot mine was 
closed for a time by water, but is again in operation. 

It is reported that the Duluth & Iron Range Road has post 
poned all planned improvements on aceount of the demand 
The road has recently received 300 


any range as 


for reduced rates on ore. 
70,000-1b. ore cars. 

At Negaunee, Samuel Hoar, Matthew Chester and Benja- 
min Neeley, Jr., of Negaunee, and G. W. Spencer, of Chi- 
cago, have taken a lease of the Lucy mine, ani are woking 


about 25 men. Ore is being taken from No. 5 open pit. 


Shipments from the D., S. S. & A. docks, Marquette, were 
250,000 tons to June 10, or about 20 per cent more than last 
year’s record to the same date. 
= At the Buffalo mine, Negaunee, the water has been pumped 
out and mining has begun. 
ore 1s in sight. 


From 75,000 to 100,000 tons of 
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THE NEW BIRMINGHAM STEEL PLANT. 





We are enabled to give, this week, some details of the basic 
open-hearth steel plant to be erected in the Birmingham dis- 
trict by an identified interest of the Tennessee Coal, lron & 
Railroad Co. That the long-discussed plan to secure to Ala- 
bama her rightful place in the iron and steel world was about 
to be carried out, was announced several weeks ago. Some 
details in connection with financial arrangements remained 
to be perfected; and now that these preliminaries are settled 
work will begin at once. The original name under which a 
charter was taken for the steel company was the Alabama 
Steel & Shipbuilding Co. It is probable that this will be 
amended to the Alabama Steel Co. The stockholders will be 
in the main capitalists identified with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. Subscribers to the stock will receive 
bonds also, the issue of $1,100,000 six per cent bonds being 
guaranteed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

The plant will be erected adjoining the Ensley furnaces, six 
miles from Birmingham, and the plan is to take hot metal 
from the four stacks. The adaptability of the basic iron of 
the Tennessee Co. to open-hearth steel manufacture has been 
amply demonstrated by its extensive use by the steel com- 
panies of the Central West and other sections. Last year over 
100,000 tons was used by Northern steel companies, and sales 
of 50,000 tons have been made within the past month for ship- 
ment to Northern points. 

The plans just completed provide for 1o Wellman rolling 
open-hearth melting furnaces of the latest type, each furnace 
having a capacity of at least 50 tons of ingots per melt. The 
total capacity of the plant will thus be not less than 1,000 tons 
per 24 hours, and the output of all the four stacks at Ensley 
will be taken as fast as made. The furnaces will be arranged 
in a substantial steel building, equipped with suitable electric 
cranes. The melting house will be provided with the most 
improved Wellman electric charging machine, and the ingots 
will be cast direct on cars, passing directly from the melting 
house to a stripper, and from the stripper house direct to the 
ingot heating furnaces in the mill, the same as in the ordinary 
Bessemer practice. Parallel to the open-hearth plant will be 
a gas producer plant of ample capacity, to fully provide for 
the melting and heating furnaces. An auxiliary gas supply 
will be secured from the adjoining by-product plant of 120 
Semet-Solvay ovens, which has recently been completed. 

In the rolling mill there will be, first, the blooming mill, 
with a proper complement of heating furnaces. From this 
mill the bloom or slabs will pass direct to the shears. If they 
are intended to be shipped in the rough state they will be car- 
ried direct from the shears by a conveyor to the shipping yard, 
or if they are intended to be further worked they will pass 
direct from the shears tothe proper finishing rolls. A continu- 
ous billet mill will be built, to which a four-inch bloom will pass 
direct from the shears and be rolled with its initial heat to any 
size that may be required to 1% inch square. 

A three-high rail will be provided, to which the blooms will 
be taken direct from the blooming mill and finished into any 
section of rail that may be desired. 

Provision will be made for suitable intermediate re-heating 
furnaces, which can be used if necessary. It is probable that 
the rails will be finished in lengths of at least 160 feet, which 
can be sawed to any desired length. There will be proper hot 
and cold beds and finishing house for the rails, also conveyors 
and storage room for blooms and billets. Most of the tables 
and small machinery will be driven by electric motors, and an 
ample electric and hydraulic power plant will be provided, 
together with complete steam plant for the work to be done. 
It is probable that a liquid iron mixer of at least 300 tons 
capacity will be provided. This will be located very close to 
the open-hearth furnaces. 

The Wellman-Seaver Engineering Co., of Cleveland, have 
been engaged as the engineers and metallurgists for the plant, 
and will have charge of the construction of the works. Ground 
will be broken at once, and it is the expectation that the plant 
will be completed within a year. 





Tue National Foundry & Pipe Works, Ltd., Scottdale, Pa., 
is reported to have a contract from the Londonderry Iron 
Co., Ltd., Londonderry, N. S., for about 1,000 tons of 12-inch 
and 14-inch cast iron water pipe for the city of St. John, N. B. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS—AMERICAN SECTION. 





The first meeting of the above society was held in the rooms 
of the Engineers’ Club, in Philadelphia, Thursday, June 16, 
Gus C. Henning, member of council of the International So. 
ciety, presided at the organization. There were present 

Gus C. Henning, consulting engineer, New York, also repre. 
senting the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Prof, 
Mansfield Merriman, of Lehigh University; G. Lindenthal, 
consulting engineer, New York; R. L. Humphrey, of the 
Philadelphia City Laboratory; Dr. R. Moldenke, of the Me. 
Conway & Torley Co., Pittsburg, also representing the Pitts. 
burg German American Engineers’ Society; E. L. Heusner, 
mechanical engineer, representing the Brooklyn German 
American Engineers’ Society; P. Kreuzpointner, of the Penn- 
sylvania Co., Altoona, Pa.; J. Jenkins, of Milton Iron Co., 
Milton, Pa.; F. S. Rice, of Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, 
Pa.; H. Smalz, superintendent Geo. F. Ott Co., Philadelphia, 
representing the Philadelphia and the Washington German 
American Engineers’ Society; W. W. Mueser, of the Melan 
Architectural Construction Co., New York; Dr. C. F. McKen- 
na, consulting metallurgist, New York; Wm. R. Webster, 
civil engineer, Philadelphia; L. R. Schallenberger, engineer 
of tests, Riehle Bros.’ Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Henning read his credentials, authorizing him to take 
charge of the interests of the International Society in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Humphrey was appointed secretary protem. Mr, 
Henning outlined the plan of organization of the society, the 
effective work already accomplished, the status of the official 
organ, Baumaterialienkunde, pointing out that the official 
proceedings would soon be furnished to the English speaking 
members in their own language. 

An abstract of the minutes of the governing board of the 
International Society was then presented, from which the fol- 
lowing items are selected, as indicating the lines of operations 
to be pursued: 

The present status of the proposed sidero-chemical labora- 
tory question; the question of international standards for the 
inspection of iron and steel; the Ast-Barba commission on 
homogeneity in iron and steel, and resulting methods of tests; 
the international commission for testing paints for properties 
of protecting iron from rusting; special commissions for estab- 
lishing uniformity in testing tile pipe, for standardizing the 
consistency of mortars, testing methods of making welds and 
the weldability of materials; studying the behavior of iron 
under abnormally low temperatures; establishing standards 
for piece tests, such as axles, wheels, etc; studying methods 
of polishing and etching microsections of metals; observing 
the action of sulphurous acid fumes on stones, and the weath- 
ering of slate and building stones; the study of hydraulic 
bond material, and testing same for strength and adhesion; 
the study of the abnormal behavior of some cements as to 
time of setting; the inspection of lumber as to growth of 
fungi; the question of testing lubricants; the value of trass 
and puzzolanas, etc, and the establishment of a central de- 
pository of microscopical preparations of materials under the 
charge of Prof. Osmond, of Paris. 

The funds of the International Society are to be devoted to 
research on the above lines, and when the work is complete 
any unexpended balance goes to the International Red Cross 
Society. 

As a number of Americans are to be appointed on the vari 
ous committees, the organization of an American section was 
effected by the election of the following officers: Prof. Mans- 
field Merriman, chairman; Prof. Henry M. Howe, vice-chait- 
man; R. L. Humphrey, secretary; P. Kreuzpointner, treas 
urer. These officers were also appointed an executive board 
to transact all necessary business of the section, including the 
selection of members for the various committees authorized 
by the International Council. 

As every nation is entitled to delegate advisory councillors 
to meet with the International Council in the capacity of com 
fidential advisers, Prof. Howe and Dr. Moldenke were elected 
for this purpose. 

Prof. Merriman in taking the chair thanked the members 
forthe honor conferred upon him in fitting words, calling 
attention, among other things, to the remarkable change 
brought about in the cement trade by the adoption some years 
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. of standard methods of testing, as devised by the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Henning spoke of the peculiarities of the work and the 
difficulties encountered in prosecuting the various studies with 
aview of satisfying all concerned. Mr. Kreuzpointner em- 
phasized the necessity of giving something definite to the 
members in the way of uniform methods, as the business 
world wanted uniformity very badly and quickly. While all 
studies should be conducted so that scientific accuracy is main- 
tained, yet the work should be shaped so that tangible results 
applicable to daily practice might come as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The executive committee was instructed to draw up by- 
laws, attend to all matters relating to permanent organization, 
andto call a meeting at the end of August of the present 





year. 
Received from the Trade 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York, has now in prepara- 
tion a pamphlet describing the Lidgerwood safety derrick 
engine. The ordinary standard double drum hoisting engine 
of this firm will operate a derrick safely, one drum hoisting 
the load, and the other the boom. To obtain, however, the 
maximum capacity out of the derrick the changes of motion 
are so rapid that accidents frequently occur; hence the de- 
mand for a safe and rapid derrick engine which it is claimed 
is fully met in the Lidgerwood engine, patented Feb. 9, 1897. 

The American Pneumatic Tool Co., 844 Washington st., 
New York, has issued a circular announcing the terms on 
which it will license the use of its pneumatic tools, the idea 
being to take away from proposed users of pneumatic tools 
the only motive existing for the purchase of infringing tools, 
namely, their cheaper price. The license terminates on the 
final decision of injunction suits now pending against tools 
which are alleged to infringe, and the tools may then be pur- 
chased at an agreed price. 

“Why Metal Ceilings?’’ is the title of a leaflet recently 
issued by the Berger Mfg. Co., of Canton, O. The reasons 
are given in four or five pages of attractive letter-press, the 
principal points emphasized being ease of handling, safety, 
fireproof property, sanitary considerations, durability, econ- 
omy, decorative and ornamental features. The exceptional 
facilities of the Berger Mfg. Co. for manufacturing and hand- 
ling sheet metal give them special economies. Apn illustrated 
catalogue goes into the subject at length. 

The Wurtz lightning arresters for alternating current, direct 
current and high potential transmission circuits, are shown in 
anew handy pamphlet of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Choke coils for use with the arrester when employed on 
street cars are also shown, with details as to styles and 
capacity. 

“Hunt Automatic Railway "’ and ‘‘ Hunt Cable Railways"’ 
are the titles of two handsome catalogues of the C. W. Hunt 
Co.,New York. The Hunt automatic railway is now in gen- 
eral use for running the coal back from the front of the wharf 
to the storage bin or pocket. It1s an elevated self-acting rail- 
way, operated entirely by gravity. When the loaded car 
reaches the end of its journey it raises, by means of a steel 
cable it picks up in running down the track, a counter balance 
weight, which it lifts high enough to give an impulse of fall 
sufficient to return the empty car up the grade to its starting 
point. Many illustrations are given of installations of these 
Systems at ocean and river wharves. The Hunt cable rail- 
ways, as is indicated in the half-tone illustrations in the cata- 
logue, are operated by a running wire rope to which the cars 
are attached. They are used extensively in mine haulage 
and in manufacturing establishments for carrying heavy 
materials from point to point. 





Tue 13th annual picnic given the employes of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. by the company was held at Buckeye Park, near 
Columbus, O., Saturday, June 11. There were 1,400 persons 
Present and the outing was one of the most enjoyable in the 
history of this institution. A long programme of sports and 
contests was carried out and the occasion was made a notable 
one. All in attendance wore “‘ Jeffrey '98"’ badges. The en- 

expense of the outing was borne by the company. The 
employes have a mutual aid association which provides bene- 

in _ of sickness and death. The women of the families 
represen by the employes have an auxiliary which meets 
regularly at the home of Mrs. J. A. Jeffrey. 
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THE PERFECTION CORE BOX. 





One of the exhibits that received attention at the Cincinnati 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association was 
the Perfection core box of the Cleveland Facing Mill Co. Its 
construction and efficiency are indicated in the accompanying 
illustrations, one showing the core box complete and the other 
with the top removed. The fact that it is made of hard sea- 
soned maple is a guarantee of durability, and it is accurate 
in measurement. Instead of a pin-joint, it has a continuous 
joint the entire length, avoiding any side motion. No dowel 


























pins are used and there are no holes requiring to be cleaned 
out. Shifting the box endwise suffices to loosen the core. 





No. 2 and No. 3 Iron in Foundry Mixtures. 
TO THE EDITOR 

I note the communication of a New York foundryman ina 
recent issue of 7he /ron Trade Review, and his ques- 
tion as to the use of the two irons he mentions, the No. 2 show- 
ing 3.25 per cent graphitic carbon .25 combined carbon, 2.50 
to 2.75 silicon, .60 to .70 phosphorus, .o15 to .o3 sulphur, .50 to 
.60 manganese, and the No. 3 analyzing 3.40 graphitic carbon, 
.30 combined carbon, 2.56 silicon, .s1 phosphorus, .o32 sulphur 
and .45 manganese. 

The principal difference between the two grades of metal 
referred to is the difference in the scrap carrying capacity. 
The particular relation the carbon has to the iron in the pig 
metal, combined or uncombined, makes but little difference; 
nor does the fracture cut much of a figure. The value of the 
pig metal depends upon its constituent elements, which affect 
the relations that carbon has to iron in the casting. It is the 
amount of silicon, phosphorus, sulphur and manganese that 
affects the carbon’s relations to the iron, some forming com- 
bined and some forming graphitic carbon. If we take the 
No. 2 iron, and leave the carbon out of the question entirely, 
the total amount of silicon would be 2.65; phosphorus, .65; 
sulphur, %o3, and manganese, .55. The difference in favor of 
the No. 2 in silicon is .o9, in phosphorus .14 and in manga- 
nese .10, while the No. 3 iron runs higher in sulphur, which 
is to its detriment. The No. 2 pig iron would carry more 
scrap than the No. 3 in proportion as it has an excess of sili- 
con and phosphorus, and the manganese would increase its 
strength. 

MALCOLM MCDOWELL. 





New Lucy Furnace. 


The No. 2 stack of the Lucy furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Ltd., was blown in last Tuesday after having been entire- 
ly rebuilt. The furnace blew out March 13 and was at once 
dismantled. A new foundation 10 feet thick, of masonry, 
was built and the work of construction was carried on by the 
Keystone Bridge Works. The new shell is go x 29 feet, the 
bosh diameter is 20 feet and the hearth diameter 12 feet. 
There are 16 tuyeres, Scott buckstaves and bosh-plates. The 
hoisting apparatus is similar to that of the No. 1 stack, con- 
sisting of a skip, running on an incline. The furnace has also 
been equipped with 1,500 h. p. Cahall boilers. 


Tue business of the Weston Engine Co., of;Painted Post, N. 
Y., will be conducted under the receivership, as heretofore. 
On some of the work on hand the receiver has asked an exten- 
sion of delivery time. 
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WAGE SCALE AGREEMENTS. 





The conference on the iron wage scale at Youngstown, O., 
June 16, between the manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Association committee was of short duration. An agreement 
was reached that included some changes in rules but none 
that affected prices. An addition to the first foot note under 
the boiling scale is made, the amended note reading: 

1. The charge for boiling furnaces shall be as follows) 
Single furnaces not more than five hundred and fifty (550) 
pounds per heat; double furnaces, not more than eleven 
hundred (1,100) pounds per heat; Siemen’s furnaces, not 
more than fifteen hundred and fifty (1,550) pounds per heat; 
double double furnaces, not more than two thousand two 
hundred (2,200) pounds per heat; and it is understood that 
two weeks’ work shall be averaged. 

The 16th foot note under the boiling scale is changed and a 
17th note added. They now read as follows 

16. Five (5) heats shall constitute a day's work on double 
turn, six (6) heats single turn, and in mills working three (3) 
turns, five (5) heats per turn shall constitute a day's work. 

17. Pipe scrap over four (4) inches in diameter, and heavy 
boiler plate, shall be cut from four (4) to six (6) inches in 
length before charging. 

The boiling price card is as follows: 

Boiling per 


on, 
conference agreement 2,240 Pounds 


Based on actual sales of Bar Iron, as per 


c Bar Iron, card rate..... ngiienanenmunindaanimenabiaennt $4 00 

; mer 25 
so 
75 
oo 
25 
50 
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A seventh note added to the scrapping and busheling scale 
reads thus: 

7. When mixed material is worked, which is not provided 
for by the scale, the mean price between the prices of the ma- 
terial used shall be paid. The proportion not to go below 
one-third. 

A ninth foot note is added to the bar and 12-inch scale: 

g- When crop ends run to excessive lengths, an effort shall 
be made by the management to correct such abuse; but when 
said excessive crop ends are sold as finished material, at any 
later period, full scale prices shall be paid. 

Under the pipe or skelp scale the clause reading, ‘‘ When 
working small sized skelp, the price shall be the same as 
enumerated above for small mills,’’ is eliminated. 

Sheet Mill Scale. 

The settlement of the sheet scale was as prompt as the 
agreement at Youngstown. The changes in the 1897 scale 
were given in 7he /ron Trade Review of last week, and were 
adopted as published, with the following additions: 

Foot-note 12 under the sheet mill hands’ scale is changed 
to read as follows: 

Twelve pairs of 140 inches long up to 150 inches long of 
sheet iron, and ten pairs of over 150 inches long, to be the 
equivalent of 15 pairs of shorter lengths and when working 
fire-bed 12 pairs of 144 inches long or over shall be equiva- 
lent to 15 pairs of shorter lengths. Single iron or iron worked 
in pairs to be at the same ratio. 

Under the roughing and catching scale the sixth foot-note 
is amended to read 

When working fire-bed out of single slabs, less than 144 
inches in length, twenty-six (26) slabs shall constitute a heat 
or 182 single slabs per turn of 7 heats 


Tin Plate Wage Scale Signed. 
(By Telegraph 
PirrspurG, June 22.—At 2 o'clock this (Wednesday) morn- 
ing the tin plate manufacturers and Amalgamated confcr- 
ence committee agreed upon the tin plate wage scale. Doub- 
ling and heating prices are increased on lighter gauges as fol- 





lows 
Doubling Heating 

ee ee ae: eee : : -«. $3.60 
iinsensens eee $4.20 ~» 620 
4! $06 0«s«6._— FE ceittincennenimimngienits 4.40 
42.. 4.70 400 
A eee 47 450 
Biivieces ecastneninésenendduenelapeeiaaie BOO = BB ancgntelaiatnin coteicnmsesatttiontdlie 5.00 

Foot-note 7 is made to read as follows: ‘‘ Where improved 


squaring shears are used the company shall pay for opening 
and grinding the knives and on jaw or crocodile shears the 
compauy shall pay for opening and in nrills where plates are 
cut into smaller sizes than 14x20, additional pay for shearing 
shall be arranged at the mill.’" The clause beginning with 
the words ‘‘and in mills'’ was added in contcrence. 
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The 12th foot-note is changed to read as follows: “ Bach 
tonnage man in the mill shall receive the weight for each tury 
or the same shall be put in a convenient place in the mij].» 
This clause supersedes the blackboard scheme. In the note 
defining the limits of a turn’s work, the words ‘‘and lighter” 
after ‘34 gauge,’’ are stricken out. This last was the chief 
concession made by the workmen. 





Personal. 


Arthur Keen, of Birmingham, Eng., a director of the Bole. 
kow-Vaughan Co., Ltd., and vice-president of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, is now in the United States, visiting iron ang 
steel plants. 

Maj. Chas. W. Smith, treasurer of the Rockford Tool Co, 
Kokomo, Ind., died June 12, aged 56. 

Horace V. Winchell, of Minneapolis, has gone to Butte, 
Mont., where he will be engaged for some time as geologist 
for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Andrew Carnegie, on arriving at Skibo Castle, Sutherland. 
shire, Scotland, on May 31, was welcomed publicly by the 
people of the Skibo estate, and presented with an address to 
which Mr. Carnegie responded with stirring words. He 
strongly advocated a close alliance between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Dr. Wm. B. Phillips has been elected secretary of the Bir. 
mingham, Ala., Commercial Club. 

George T. Williamson, president of the Union Iron Works at 
Grand Crossing, Ill., dropped dead at the Kenwood Club, Chi- 
cago, June 19. 

Lew H. Bowman, who has been in Russia for three months 
completing specifications for the armor plate contract awarded 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., by the Russian government, has 
returned to Pittsburg. 

Maj. H. S. Pickands, of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, 
returned home on Saturday from a trip to the Sandwich 
Islands, Japan and China, after having been gone since early 
last fall. 

J. B. Strawbridge, for some years connected with the Pitts- 
burg Tin Plate Co., New Kensington, Pa., as general manager, 
has disposed of his interests to the other stockholders. 





Eighteen Months’ Scale in Jones & Laughlins’ Mills. 


An effort was made last week to reorganize the Amalga- 
mated Association in the mills of Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., 
Pittsburg. The movement failed and without any difficulty 
the company secured individual signatures to a scale that 
will be effective from July 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, rgoo, or for 18 
months. The roughers on guide and bar mills asked for an 
eight-hour day and 5 per cent wage advance, which was 
granted. With these exceptions the scales are substantially 
those accepted after the strike last summer. 





W. H. Banxs, who%for nearly nine years has been connected 
with the National Storage Co., and since 1896 its secretary 
and manager, has ‘resigned and accepted the same position 
officially in the Guaranty Storage Warrant Co., with offices in 
the Calumet Building, 187 to 191 La Salle st., in the banking 
district of Chicago. The capital of this company is $250,000, 
and it has enlarged charter privileges. It issues storage war- 
rants on all classes of property, which are used for collateral 
and purposes of sale, thus supplying the needs of borrower 
and lender as well as buyer and seller. The commodities caf 
ried under these storage warrants take in al! kinds of raw 
materials and manufactured stocks, especially pig iron, 1roa 
ore and grain within a radius of 500 miles of Chicago. 





Epwakp Haupt, 507, 225 Dearbon st., Chicago, has taken 
the agency for the sale in the West of the products of the Van 
Dorn Iron Works Co., of Cleveland, O., makers of structural 
and architectural iron and steel, and of the door hangers and 
other builders’ hardware made by the Watkins Mfg. Co., of 
Aurora, Il. 





Tue Lorain Foundry Co., Lorain, O., with sugar refinery 
work and gun carriage work, the latter coming from plants 
overcrowded by Government contracts, has been running very 
full of late. Heavy work of this character, in addition t 
rolls and ingot molds, runs the daily melt between 60 and 75 
tons. About 150 men are now employed. 
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Review of the Technical Press. 





(Translations, Condensation and Comment expressly for The Iron Trade 
Review by Dr. Richard Moldenke.) 

Recent Progress in the Chemistry of Iron. [CAemskher- 
Zeitung, May 14.}—Prof. H. Wedding writes a comprehen- 
sive report on the progress made in 1896-1897 in the study of 
the chemistry of iron. While no epochal discovery can be 
chronicled during this time, there has been, nevertheless, a 
noticeable advance, especially in the direction of practical 
applications of the science to the daily work. All attempts 
to introduce uniform methods of analysis have failed so far, and 
itis now hoped that the establishment of an international labora- 
tory for the study of methods and results in this direction will 
finally lead to something tangible. Every one admits the 
great need of uniform methods, and under the able guidance 
of Baron Jueptner, there is no doubt of the ultimate success 
of the project. While in Germany and other European coun- 
tries physical tests only, asa rule, are made use of to deter- 
mine the value of irons and steels, yet where intended for 
military purposes analysis should also be forthcoming. As 
long as chemists differ materially in the results obtained from 
the same piece of iron, disputes will occur and a decision will 
be hard to reach, as each chemist will defend his method of 
working. From a practical standpoint, then, as well as a 
scientific, the establishment of such a central authoritative 
laboratory will be hailed with delight the world over. Dr. 
Wedding's words will find a hearty appreciation by those 
American furnacemen who find their iron rejected for running 
a few thousandths of one per cent beyond the phosphorus 
limit apparently. Furthermore, the recent action of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, in getting one step 
nearer to the desired result of uniformity, will show our 
European friends that we also are alive to the urgent neces- 
sity of inspection in all methods relating to the judgment of 
the materials we deal with. A study has been made of com- 
parative methods of analysis, and it was thus found that the 
elements occurring in iron are present in more than one 
form, and are distinguishable by the use of special reagents. 
Sulphur determinations can only be accurate when this ele- 
ment is oxidized, or completely evolved as sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, nearly all of the rapid methods failing in this respect. 
How great a care is necessary in sampling is shown by the 
diffusion of sulphides as shown by Campbell. Various 
methods of desulphurizing pig iron have proved successful. 
This is necessary especially when the iron is to be used in 
the basic Bessemer converter. Here the value of a large 
metal mixer is apparent, for not only is a greater degree of 
uniformity obtained, but the manganese and sulphur have time 
to get together and pass off in the slag. As much as 45 per 
cent of the sulphur present may be thus removed. Sulphur 
isa very dangerous constituent in steel; 0.1 per cent will 
make it red short. The presence of .35 to.50 per cent manga- 
nese will counteract this tendency to a great extent. Too 
little manganese 1s not good, for samples of steel containing 
-06 sulphur, and 0.20 manganese, were found to be red short. 
Phosphorus in iron ores may exist in several forms; as a rule 
it is in the shape of phosphoric acid, but even in this case 
one variety is soluble in acids, and another is not. In the 
determination of phosphorus in pig irons, the same trouble 
exists, and therefrom Baron Jueptner has reached some inter- 
esting conclusions regarding cold shortness. Dr. Wedding 
points out the requirements of the American railroads regard- 
ing the composition of steel rails and states that the German 
requirements are even stricter. Silicon has also received 
some attention. In ferro-silicon a certain amount of amor- 
phous carbon is found side by side with the graphite. Car- 
bide of silicon could not be traced in it. Boron has been 
alloyed with iron, Warren having made a boron iron running 
%§ to 2.0 percentin boron. It is rather a curiosity and not 
important commercially. 

The carbons have received considerable attention. A de- 
tailed description can be omitted here as the various items 
have appeared in these columns from time to time. To 
Summarize the various forms of carbon now proven to exist, 
the following classification is given by Dr. Wedding 
Amorphous carbon, carbon chemically combined with pure 
‘ron (Fe,C), carbon alloyed with iron in various other pro- 
portions, and carbon combined with other elements either 
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singly or collectively. An interesting point is the “discovery 
by Roberts-Austin of the property of carbon to diffuse in 
solid iron. Mr. Hadfield has made exhaustive studies of 
the alloys of iron, and Carnot and Goutal have examined 
the nature of the combinations existing in such alloys. Thus 
manganese as a rule is found combined with sulphur and 
silicon; chromium with iron and carbon; titanium, copper, 
and nickel are free, while tungsten and molybdenum are in 
definite chemical combinations with iron. The various at- 
tempts to harmonize the methods of determining manganese 
have so far failed, and the solution of the question is as far off 
as ever. The presence of nitrogen in iron is again noted but 
has no special influence on its physical properties. The de- 
termination of zinc in iron ores and tin in iron is next dis- 
cussed, and the influence of nickel reviewed. 

The rusting of iron is taken up in connection with the 
preparation of anti-rust paints, and the peculiar observations 
regarding the varying influence of moisture on steel and iron 
shapes are given. The utilization of blast furnace gases has 
come in for much discussion recently, and the disposal of the 
by-products of the coke ovens is receiving much attention 
nowadays, also. 

The X-ray which promised so much has not turned out 
useful as yet, tothe iron master. Moissan has made some 
interesting experiments with iron and carbon in the electric 
furnace, obtaining some very good carbide of iron in this 
way. He does this by cooling the saturated alloy suddenly 
from 5430 degrees F., the specific gravity of the compound 
being 7.07. Dr. Wedding concludes with the statement that 
the two real advances made in these last two years are: 1. 
That the thinking men of the iron industry have come to th« 
conclusion that the unification of methods of investigation 
forms a safe basis of judging the physical qualities of a ma 
terial from its chemical composition; 2. the recognition that 
the elements present in iron may be there in two forms—ina 
chemical combination and as alloys; and that the physicial 
characteristics of the metal may depend upon this state of 
affairs; and, finally, that new chemical methods must be dk 
vised to ascertain definitely these conditions and the amounts 
of the elements present. 





Steel Permanent Way. [/Lugineering News, June 4.| 
Mr. Richard Price-Williams discusses the subject of steel 
permanent way. The destructive effect of the enormous 
traffic, and the heavy rolling stock used, have wiped the tron 
rail out of existence. Even at the time of the introduction 
of the Bessemer process, an iron rail averaged only two years 
of service, and wherever traffic was heaviest, a few months 
would suffice to ruin it. The average endurance of the iron 
rail was 17% millions of tons of traffic. The introduction of 
the Bessemer steel rail came at a remarkably opportune time, 
for all the items which affect the life of a rail were just be- 
ginning to double and treble. A table is given which shows 
the increase in tonnage, in rolling stock, and the reduction of 
the annual cost of maintenance per mile of track, incident to 
the replacement of iron by steel rails. Thus, with 27.07 items 
of rolling stock for every mile of road, and a cost of $2,250 
per mile for maintenance in 1876, 20 years later, with a cor- 
responding rolling stock of 37.20, the cost of maintenance was 
only $2,340 The author states that the average life of steel 
rails of good quality is about 24 million tons for each 1-16 inch 
wear of the rail head, and as he allows i<-inch for the total 
wear, this would give 120 millions of tons, as compared with 
the 17% millions for the best kind of an iron rail. The author 
advocates the adoption of a few standard types to replace the 
many varieties now in existence. This ne says is especially 
necessary for the heavy sections now required by the trunk 
lines—a point wherein we in America are a little further ad- 
vanced. Not only have rails gradually been increased in 
weight, but also the chairs, plates, shoes, etc. A greater 
bearing on the ties has been secured, and the better distribu 
tion of the weight thus brought about has helped to increase 
the life of the ties. A better road bed, stone bottom ballast, 
and a top ballast free from dust, have all helped to increase 
the efficiency of the rolling stock, and lessen the wear and 
tear. Attention is called to the open question of high carbon 
for steel rails, tables being given to show that of two rails the 
one higher in carbon and phosphorus wears the most. In 
view of this the present tendency in America to specify higher 
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percentages of carbon will be watched with considerable in- 
terest. The author now discusses chrome and nickel steel for 
rails, stating that his experiments proved the value of a steel 
with 1.10 per cent chromium equal to that of the same grade 
with 1.51 per cent nickel. The chrome steel cited is the one 
recommended by Prof. Arnold for rails, tires and axles. The 
least satisfactory parts of the permanent way are the crossings, 
switches, and rail joints. The remedy proposed is to 
strengthen the switch tongues, and to maintain the continuity’ 
of the main rails at the crossings. Finally fish plates and 
steel sleepers come in for a share of the discussion, the latter 
being indispensable in the countries infested by the white ant. 





Obituary. 

Abijah Weston, whose industrial interests in various parts 
of the country have been estimated to represent several mil- 
lions, died at Tonawanda, N. Y., June 1, aged 76 years. He 
was born at Luzerne, N. Y., in 1821, and at an early age went 
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BLISS SPECIAL DOUBLE CRANK PRESS. 


The type of press shown in the illustration is used in the 
manufacture of sheet iron and steel products, such as vapor 
stoves, wrought iron ranges, foot tubs, pails, drip pans, kitchen 
boilers, etc., and may also be arranged for forging purposes. 
The cross head is guided in long, adjustable bearings, so that 
cutting and perforating dies as well as others requiring special 
accuracy of movement may be operated. The press is speci. 
ally arranged for ‘‘ wiring "’ the top edges of foot tubs, heavy 
pails and other large sheet metal articles. A removable front 
piece is supplied with the press when fitted in this manner, 
making it available for large cutting, combination and shap. 
ing dies, in the manufacture of bottoms, body blanks, stamped 
covers, etc. The press may also be used for horning pur. 
poses by fastening in it a horn and force. 

It is generally made with the following dimensions: Width 
between uprights, 38 inches; distance between gibs, 314 


BLI SPECIAL DOUBLE CRANK PRESs. 


to Painted Post, N. Y., which was his home for many years. 
Lumber was the chief of his interests. He operated a saw 
mill in the ’4o’s and afterward acquired pine lands, which 
were the foundation of his fortune. He was president and 
principal owner of the various concerns centered at Manis- 
tique, Mich.—the Chicago Lumbering Co., the Weston Lum- 
ber Co., Weston Furnace Co., Manistique Bank, White 
Marble Lime Co., Manistique & Northwestern Railroad Co., 
and Tonawanda Barge Line. He was president of the 
Weston Engine Co., of Painted Post, N. Y., and was also 
connected with the following firms: Bronson & Weston, Otta- 
wa, Can.; Weston Bros., Weston’s Mills, N. Y.; Weston, 
Dean & Aldrich, Gouverneur, N. Y., and A. Weston & Son, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. It is estimated that 10,000 persons were 
supported by the industries with which Mr. Weston was con- 


nected. 


Tue Finished Steel Co., of Youngstown, made a shipment 
of three cars of steel shafting last week to Glasgow, Scotland. 


inches: standard stroke of slide, 2 inches; maximum 
stroke of slide, 5 inches; adjustment of slide, 3 inches; 
standard distance, bed to slide, when stroke is down and 
adjustment up, 10 inches; diameter and face of fiy wheel, 
60 x 7 inches; weight balance wheel, 1,800 lbs. ; speed, bal- 
ance wheel, 60 to 85 revolutions per minute; diameter of shaft. 
s inches; area of die bed, 40 x 37 inches; weight about 11,500 
lbs. These dimensions, however, may be modified somewhat. 
The press as shown in the illustration is made with 42 inches 
between the housings, so as to wire up to 24 inches diameter on 
heavy tubs. In this case the machine weighs 14,000 !bs. It is 
also built with gearing at 714 to 1, the diameter of the large 
gear wheel being 62 inches. This geared press also weighs 
about 14,000 lbs. The manufacturer is the E. W. Bliss Co., 
6 Adams st.; Brooklyn. 


Tue court has refused to confirm the sale of the property of 
the Ohio Drop Forge Co., at Toledo, O. The receiver has 
been ordered to sell the property at an early’ date. 
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INSPECTION OF CASTINGS * 





BY E. H. PUTNAM. 


Although the discussion of founrdy topics has been won- 
derfully varied and voluminous during the last few years, yet 
there is one branch of the business that has received very lit- 
tle attention either in the trade journals or in the papers read 
before the various foundrymen's associations; and that is the 
matter of inspection of castings. In some foundries there is 
no regular inspection; in others it is practiced superficially, 
while here and there inspection is rigid, and so employed as 
to produce the best results, no doubt. My own experience 
convinces me that a properly conducted system of inspection is 
productive of greater benefit than any other branch of man- 
agement. I repeat, I am convinced that a properly con- 
ducted system of inspection is of greater importance than any 
other feature in management. No doubt, to some this will 
appear an exaggerated statement or claim. But much de- 
pends upon the meaning attached to the word ‘‘ inspection."’ 
I do not mean by the word, an examination of the castings and 
rejection of the imperfect before assembling, simply; but 
something much more definite and effective than this. The 
day is past when tolerable castings can satisfy. We are reach- 
ing out towards perfection. Of course, nobody expects ab. 
absolute perfection ; but a pretty near approach to it is quite 
practicable and therefore we must have it. 

To begin with, the place for the work of inspection should 
be large enough for the convenient handling of a day's pro- 
duct, and it should have sufficient light to reveal the least 
imperfection at a glance. The day's product of castings 
should be first thoroughly cleaned, and immediately delivered 
to the inspection room. Here each molder’s product should be 
placed in a separate group. Then the inspector should closely 
examine each and every piece, placing any rejected castings 
by themselves, and so dispose such as have minor defects as 
that they may be seen without further handling of the casting. 
When all the castings have been inspected, the foundry fore. 
man should be called to view them. He will speedily take 
in the whole matter, and will, in a very few minutes, send 
for such molders as need correction. He will see to it that 
each one of these molders examines minutely the defects in 
his work, and, furthermore, that he knows the cause, and 
how to remedy it. If the workman himself shall not under- 
stand the cause of the difficulty, the foreman must explain 
it. All this should be done every day without fail. 

My object in inspecting before grinding and chipping is in 
order to save expense in the latter. For instance, the cores 
may not fit the prints. If the prints are too large there will 
be fins to correspond. If too small, a crush, followed by im- 
perfect mending by the workman, will leave an imperfect and 
unsightly surface. There may be swells, heavy fins, or rough 
knobs on the castings. If chipping and grinding precedes 
the inspection, much of this will escape the notice of either 
inspector or foreman, and so it will go on indefinitely, instead 
of being corrected at the outset, as it should be. 

The sooner the product is inspected after it is made, the 
better for all parties. In fact, 1 think that to-day’s product 
ought to be inspected and exhibited to the molders before to- 
morrow's molding begins. I am not much in favor of night 
work where it is avoidable; but I do believe that it would be 
highly profitable to clean the whole product of the foundry at 
night, in many cases, in order that the molder may know of 
any shortcomings before he shall have time to repeat them 

In many foundries the castings made to-day will not be 
Cleaned and ready for inspection till noon to-morrow; at 
which time the molder will have at least two-thirds of his 
day's work molded up. Consequently, any defects in the cast- 
ings made to-day will probably appear also in the next day's 
product. Of course, it is not always practicable — perhaps, 
itis seldom possible—to clean the castings at night. But, 
in such cases a great deal can be done to hasten the work 
that is not now generally practiced. The tumbling mills can 
be filled immediately following the ‘‘heat,’’ and every acces- 
sory in order to quick cleaning should be employed. Above 
all things, the tumbling mill capacity shouid be ample. There 
8 NO reason why, with ample facilities, the whole product of 


— 


* Read at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
Ciation, June 9, 1898. 
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the day should not be ready for inspection, at least by the 
middle of the forenoon on the following day. 

I very well remember a circumstance in which I was both 
professionally and financially concerned, which transpired 
just 28 years ago. I was molding sickle shoes, so-called, in 
a Western agricultural works, and according to the rather lax 
methods of that day, the castings had been piled up in stock 
for several months, without having been particularly in- 
spected; and when the assembling began, it was discovered 
that many of the pieces had a slight swell on the surfacc 
over which the sickle ran. 
many of the other molders 
such character that eternal vigilance is the price of perfect 
results. A molder cannot be expected to correct a defect till 
he knows that it 
portance that any defect should be discovered at the earliest 
possible moment 


My experience was shared by 


Iron molding is a_ business of 


exists. It is therefore of the utmost im- 


In certain classes of castings it is quite practicable to mak: 
a fairly good, though not perfect, inspection in the gangway, 
especially where the castings are cleaned by the steel brush. 
And in all cases, as thorough an inspection as practicabl 
should be made here. for this will afford an early check upon bad 
work. And now, unless the molder 
work, we shall have reaped but comparatively small benefit 
from the inspection. 

It is true that by close inspection we reject bad work, and 
deduct the price of molding from the workman's pay. But 
this is only apart of the legitimate fruits of inspection. 
Fully as important a matter is the prevention of future defec- 
tive work. The loss of castings is a greater burden to the em- 
ployer than tothe molder, even though the molding be not 
paid for. For instance, you pay 30 cents for molding, and 
the casting, if good, will sell for $2. The 
pounds, and, if the casting is rejected, all that remains to 
you is 100 pounds of scrap iron, worth, say, go cents; add 


be shown the defective 


weight is 100 


this to 30 cents for molding and we have 70 cents. Deduct 
these from $2, the price of the casting, and it appears that our 
loss in a bad casting would be $1.30; while the loss to the 
molder would be only 30 cents—the price for molding. So 
that the employer loses four times as much as the workman. 
I am aware that itis not customary to figure this matter in 
this way, but I believe that a close view of the subject will 
justify my position. From this view-point it is obvious that 
the employer’s interest in preventing loss is much greater 
than that of the molder. It is therefore important that in 
spection should follow the molding with as little loss of time 
as possible. 

It is not within the intended scope of this paper to exhaust 
the topic, and I omit the details of inspection, such as the 
trying of bolts in bolt-holes, and the employment of templets, 
etc., my object being merely to emphasize the importance of 
thorough inspection at as early a moment as possible after 
the castings are made. In conclusion, let me recapitulate 
Give apple room, facilities and light in the inspection room. 
Inspect as soon after the castings are made as possible. Let 
the molder see his work, and be sure that he understands the 
cause of any defects. 


Tue steamer City of Erie, built by the Detroit Dry Dock 
Co. for the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., to run between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, sister ship of the City of Buffalo of the 
same line, has just been completed. It is 324 feet long, 76 
feet wide and 18 ft. molded depth. Thereare six boilers 12 6 
diameter by 11 6 long, 130 lbs. steam pressure, fitted with 
the Howden hot draft. The engine is of the compound beam 
condensing type, high pressure cylinder 52 diameter by 8 
strrke, low pressure 80 diameter by 12 stroke, 30 revolutions 
per minute. The electric light plant provides for 800 16-c. 
p. lights, the current being furnished by two direct-connected 
dynamos, built by the Fuller Co. There are g7 staterooms 
on the promenade deck, including six parlors, and 64 on the 
Accommodations are provided for 50 second-class 
The shipis ventilated throughout by the Mc- 


gallery. 
passengers. 
Creery ventilating system. 


Epwakp Brown, 311 Walnut st., Philadelphia, sends notice 
to the trade that he has suits pending against August Zaubitz 
for infringing his pyrometer patnte of Jan. 9, 1893, especially 
adapted to tin plating; also a patent of May 9, 1894, on a plati- 
num*"pyrometer to 3,000 degrees, for annealing ovens. 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE FOUNDRY BUILDINGS.* 





BY ©. BENSON, C. E, 

The Bessemer process has so reduced the cost of steel pro- 
duction that soft steel is used almost exclusively for struct- 
ural work, Its strength being superior to that of iron, the 
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he finds that the resulting structure will stand alone and keep 
out the rain, when he demands and receives his pay. Such 
structures are usually built with an utter disregard for fire 
risks; in fact, it sometimes almost seems to me that the 
builder must be in league with the fire fiend. Ina year or 
two the roof may begin_to sag and leak; while the continued 
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FIG. I.—-INCOMBUSTIBLE 


latter is seldom used, except for rods, nuts and other small 
parts, and hence steel is the metal with which we have to 
deal chiefly in structural work. In discussing the relative 
merits of wood and steel construction, it is fair at the outset 
to consider the different conditions with which they have to 


. 


FOUNDRY BUILDING. 


heat causes timbers to shrink and joints to pull out. If such 
a building contains cranes and shafting, these are continually 
thrown out of plumb and out of line, causing much trouble 
and loss of power from friction 

And now let us see under what conditions a steel structure 
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FIG. 2.—INCOMBUSTIBLE 


contend. The average wooden foundry building is designed 
by some carpenter, who nails pieces of wood together until 





* Read at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
iation, June 10, 1898. 
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FOUNDRY BUILDING, 


must be built. Custom and long experience have caused cet 
tain conditions and specifications to be accepted as stand- 
ard;’’ the chemical and physical characteristics of material to 
be used must be determined by actually testing sample 
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pieces ; and then the tension strain per square inch and the 
compression strain per square inch, which must not be ex- 
ceeded under various conditions, are pretty clearly defined 
by experience and established custom. 

The first-class concerns, whose business it is to handle such 
work, each build several hundred structures of various kinds 
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ly determined by means of rules and standards established by 
the engineers, and drawings show just what is to be done, 
so that nothing is left for inexperienced men to guess at. 
This is in sharp contrast with the methods used in wooden 
construction. If a steel structure sags or fails, a ‘‘ kick’’ is 
made right off; the firm that built it will hear the unpleasant 
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* 3.-——-INCOMBUSTIBELE FOUNDRY BUILDING. 


every year, and hence know just how to attack almost any 
problem in metal construction in the most approved and thor- 
oughly scientific manner. When concerns of this kind are 
about to construct a modern foundry building. for instance, 
their engineers first ascertain what conditions are to be con- 
sidered; the kind of hoisting apparatus to be used, the num- 


news pretty quick, and its engineer have cause“to grieve; for 
competitors will see that prospective customers for some 
years to come, hear the story of said failure with such em- 
bellishment as fertile imaginations may suggest. 

With a wooden structure, the superintendent simply sends 
up a few men to repair the roof and spike on some timbers 
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FIG. 4.—INCOMBUSTIBLE FOUNDRY BUILDING. 


ber, capacity, and location of cranes and other machinery, 
etc., etc.; and from these conditions, together with snow, 
wind, and other loads, the strains on every piece of steel in 
the structure are accurately calculated and its form and size 
determined. So systematically has this work come to be ar- 
ranged that the number and position of every rivet is exact- 





from time to time while loss of power and inefficiency of 
cranes and machinery steal upon him so insidiously that he 
gives little thought as to their cause or sets them down to 
natural ‘‘ wear and tear;’’ and, 1n case of tota! collapse, “‘ un- 
usual action of the elements" is given as the cause; but such 
a disaster would naturally occur during a storm. So you see 
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thatthe builder of steel structures who has a reputation at 
stake must contend with more severe requirements than those 
imposed upon his wood competitor, and this fact, I think, 
should be given considerable weight in discussing the relative 
merits of steel and wood construction. 

So far as strength goes, a wooden structure can be made 
sufficiently strong to answer ordinary requirements when 
new, provided the joints are properly made and loads from 
cranes or similar machinery are not very great. In the mat- 
ter of ‘‘strength,’’ steel structures can always be designed to 
meet any given requirements, and their field of usefulness 
is practically unlimited. 

As to durability, we all know that wooden foundry build- 
ings, require rather extensive repairs every few years, pro- 
vided they escape being taken off by fire in the prime of 
youth. While neither of these remarks applies to a steel 
building, and with occasional painting the life of such a 
structure should be practically unlimited. 

In the matter of cost, let us briefly consider a roof truss of 
60 feet span by itself. Assuming that the same engineer de- 
signs both the wooden and steel truss—the former provided 
with proper joint blocks, straps and bolts—and the latter 
scientifical proportioned in all details—we will find that the 
cost of building them is about the same; and if we pursue our 
investigation further we will find that a steel truss has the ad- 
vantage in cost as the span or the load increases, while a 
wooden truss is apt to show the lesser cost as span or load 
are diminished. 

To make my remarks more specific, I have selected four 
drawings from our files of designs. Fig 1 shows a small 
foundry 121 feet by 50 feet, with cupola house 20 feet square 
adjoining. covering in all 6,450 square feet. This is designed 
for the use of a 1o-ton electric crane, and is covered with No. 
20 corrugated iron, painted. 

Fig. 2 shows a plan, and Fig. 3 a section of a foundry build- 
ing, covering 25,200 square feet, which is designed to accom- 
modate a 30-ton traveling crane, and is covered with slate 
laid on wood sheeting, except cupola house, which is covered 
with corrugated iron; and Fig. 4, reproduced from foundry 
of April, 1896, shows a foundry with 25-ton crane, carried by 
brick walls. This covers 13,800 square feet, and is covered 
with slate laid on steel purlins direct. It will be noticed that 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the roof is carried entirely on steel col- 
umns, so that the wall simply takes the place of sheeting, and 
can be made quite thin. The saving effected in reduced 
thickness of wall will nearly cover the cost of columns. The 
writer has used 8-inch and 10-inch hollow tile for filling be- 
tween columns in this manner with very satisfactory results. 

There are many kinds of roof coverings on the market, of 
which corrugated iron is probably pushed forward more per- 
sistently than any other. In the writer’s opinion, this is not 
well suited for the roof of a first-class foundry. It is very 
difficult, in the first place, to make it sufficiently tight to 
keep out rain and snow (especially the latter), and as is well 
known, it is possible for a drop of water, applied at the wrong 
place, to bring about a rather unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
its immediate vicinity. Gases around a foundry attack cor- 
rugated iron pretty severely, and unless carefully painted at 
frequent intervals, its life is rather short. 

There are a large number of roofing ‘‘ compositions’’ on 
the market, some of which the writer believes are better and 
cheaper than any of the ordinary materials; but I find that 
the selection of one 1s much like taking a chance in some lot- 
tery. We may draw a prize, but are apt to tind, a year or 
two after investing, that we have a leaky roof on our hands. 
The most reliable roof covering is a good quality of slate 
secured to steel purlins, as shown in Fig. 4, or laid on wood 
sheeting. Standing-seam galvanized iron or tin also makes a 
good cover. When slate is laid on steel purlins direct, a thin 
layer of cement should be used between them to insure the 
exclusion of snow. 

The foundry building represented by Fig. 1 would cost 
$6,000 here in Ohio, erected complete above the foundations, 
covered with No. 20 painted corrugated iron. A well-con- 
structed wooden building, with brick walls of proper thick- 
ness, wood columns, girders, etc., would cost $4,800. Slate 
laid on wood sheeting would increase the cost $200; and slate 
secured directly to steel purlins would increase the cost $550. 
The building Figs. 2 and 3 would cost $15,600 complete above 
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foundations, as shown, covered with sheeting and slate. If 
No. 20 painted corrugated iron were used on the roof the cost 
would be $14,950, and with slate on steel purlins, $16.750. A 
first-class wooden structure with suitable brick walls would cost 
$2,500 less. 1 do not think it necessary to carry any insurance 
on the structures illustrated, although I once knew a smooth- 
tongued insurance agent to talk aman into taking out a 
policy on a building which contained absolutely nothing com- 
bustible, either in construction or contents. The roof sheet- 
ing of Fig. 3 is the only combustible material shown, and the 
danger of igniting a flat surface like this is insignificant. The 
rate of insurance on foundry buildings of modern construction 
ranges from 1 to 3 per cent, depending upon general arrange- 
ment, location and fire protection. Assuming that 2 per cent 
is a fair premium on building and contents, with a building 
valued at $10,000 and contents, including machinery and equip- 
ment, valued at $10,000, total $20,000, our annual premium 
would be $400. 

This would pay the interest at7 percent on $5,700. We 
would, therefore, be justified in adding that sum to the cost of 
our building, in view of saving to be effected on account of 
insurance alone. We would also escape the danger of losing 
time and trade which always accompanies a fire, and which 
insurance policies never cover. With a foundry building, the 
contents, although not in themselves combustible, would be 
ruined by burning the building; hence, by making the build- 
ing incombustible, we save insurance on both. 

In conclusion, I think we are justified in adding from 30 to 
60 per cent to the cost of our foundry building for the purpose 
of insuring us against fire, with its attendant losses and an- 
noyance. 


THE WESTERN FOUNDRY-.- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 








The regular monthly meeting of the Western Foundrymen’s 
Association was held Wednesday, June 15, 1898, at 7:30 P. M. 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, with the President, 
G. H. Carver, in the chair. The following were present: F. 
M. Lyon, Burlington Route Foundry, Aurora, IIl.; Frederic 
Schoff, Stow Flexible Shaft Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Or- 
bison, R. W. Stembom, Fraser & Chalmers; E. E. Hanna, 
Gates Iron Works; S. T. Johnston, Theodore Kauffman, S. 
Obermayer Co.; A. M. Thompson, Link Belt Machinery Co.; 
B. M. Gardner, 7he /ron Trade Review; O. T. Stantial, 
L. W. Lukens, Illinois Malleable Iron Co; G H_ Carver, 
Plano Mfg Co.; W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; H. S. Vrooman; F. G. Coffeen, Deering Harvester 
Co.; C. J. Wolf, L. Wolf Mfg. Co., all of Chicago. 

The application of B. R. Marchand, foundry superintendent 
of the Illinois Steel Co., was presented and Mr. Marchand was 
unanimously elected a member of the association. 


Flexible Shafting for Grinders. 


Under the head of unfinished business, Topical Question 
No. 14, ‘‘ What is your experience as to the utility and effi- 
ciency of flexible shafting for use with grinders on heavy and 
intricate castings?’’ was discussed. A contributed discussion 
of the question, by C. W. Shields, is as follows: 

‘‘As for flexible shaftings for grinders and heavy and in- 
tricate castings, we have known of so many instances where 
a small compressed air rotary motor has supplanted flexible 
shaftings that we were of the opinion that about every one 
was satisfied that a small rubber hose was cheaper and easier 
to handle than a flexible shaft. These latter are too expensive 
to permit of using any but short lengths, and their weight 
prevents the handling of the grinder to good advantage. 
The cost of the power would be in favor of compressed air, 
and a hose pipe can be connected on anywhere or run any 
desired distance; nor is any countershaft, driving rope oF 
counter weight necessary, using air. So many foundries are 
now equipped with a compressed air plant, and as compressed 
air can be used for such a great variety ot purposes ina 
foundry, I hardly think that a flexible shaft would be con- 
sidered desirable unless in some exceptional case—most cer 
tainly not in a foundry using or contemplating the use of 
compressed air. In addition to operating emery grinders 
compressed air is used for chipping tools, sand blast, tumb- 
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ling barrel and hoists, right in the cleaning shed, so why not 
apply this power which is at hand rather than use a flexible 
shaft and its attendant gearing? Of course, your air plant, 
if used only for operating a rotary emery grinder, would cost 
more than a flexible shaft and outfit, but as all first-class foun- 
dries now use air or will install an air plant in the near future, 
it seems obvious that it is hardly desirable to consider any 
other means of operating your grinding machines, particu- 
larly where the ease of running one or more hose pipes any 
distance is taken into consideration.’ 

Mr. Schoff: I suppose that nearly all of you have seen flex- 
ible shafting. It is simply a shaft made flexible by layers of 
wires, the ends of which are solid, with fittings attached; and 
that is all worked in a case. It has been in use for 20 years 
for many purposes. We have labored under the disadvan- 
tage of having to run the flexible shafting with a rope drive. 
It has been a source of trouble, and we have discarded it for 
that reason. Compressed air will be of more benefit to the 
flexible shafting than damage. Compressed air can be car- 
ried everywhere. Instead of knocking the flexible shafting 
out of use, compressed air will help us very materially in the 
way of running it by means of a motor through which the 
compressed air is applied direct. We make sucha motor. It 
issmall and is made on the basis of an oscillating engine. 
We can mount it on wheels so that it can be carried any- 
where, or with an eye at the top so that it can be suspended. 
By means ofa universal joint we can attach the flexible 
shafting direct and that does away with the rope drive or 
bearing of any kind. If the speed wanted should be more 
than the normal speed of the engine, it is easy enough to gear 
that up. The universal joint is made so that it will bend at 
an angle of 60 degrees. You can attach an emery-wheel and 
remove it without cutting off power. We think it is the best 
way to grind any casting that is too heavy to bring to a sta- 
tionary wheel. 

Mr. Carver: Is the motor for compressed air? 

Mr. Schoff: It can be run by either steam or compressed 
air. You can haeng this motor or carry it anywhere. One 
gentleman has asked how long a flexible shafting it is advis- 
able touse. I say a standard, by all means; this is eight 
feet long. Anything longer than that has a great many dis- 
advantages. It adds to the weight, in the first place; it adds 
to the cost, in the second place, and it adds to the cost of 
repairs, as well as the time consumed in making repairs, in 
the third place. -In some cases it might be better to use a 
longer one, but we do not advise it. I would like to state 
that I have seen a flexible shafting in use lately, where its 
advantages are easier to be seen than any | have seen before. 
I was in a foundry where they are making large 13-inch Gov- 
ernment shells, the inside and outside of which must be con- 
centric. This particular foundry does not bore out the shells. 
Ithas arranged a flexible shafting, and the men are becom- 
ing adepts at its use, so that they use flexible shafting with 
an emery-wheel on it and clean out the inside of the shell so 
that it looks as near like boring as if it had been bored, and 
their shells are accepted invariably. They understand all the 
difficulties of the flexible shafting and they have experienced 
all the troubles, they think. They acknowledge that it saves 
them a great deal of money. In that same foundry they are 
making a peculiar hard steel that is used as the groundwork 
of the street-railroad crossings and frogs, to which the rails 
are attached. This steel is so hard that it cannot be ma- 
chined; the only way they can do anything with it is by the 
use of emery-wheels on the end of a flexible shafting. They 
have as many as a dozen flexible shaftings in constant use in 
their foundry. 

In regard to pneumatic tools, I will not say anything against 
them. I understand them pretty well and I know how they 
are made and used, and I am willing to acknowledge that 
they have a large use and are good tools, but my individual 
Opinion is that a short time will show that they are very ex- 
pensive tools to use. If they pay for themselves before they 
are worn out, they are all right. 

Mr. Johnston: Is there any more danger of the emery- 
wheel breaking on the flexible shafting than otherwise? 

Mr. Schoff: I never knew of one breaking. We expect to 
Tug the flexible shafting up to within and, in many cases, 
quite the speed given in the various tables of emery-wheels by 
the manufacturers. Another question that has been asked 
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me is about the jumping of the emery-wheel. It is a matter 
of experience with the man who operates it. He must get 
accustomed to it. He must know how light or how heavy to 
attach it and must not use too large a wheel. We do not ad- 
vise a wheel larger than six inches in diameter. A larger 
one is not only too heavy, but the rapid motion of the hand 1s 
troublesome to the wrist. 

Mr. Orbison: We have flexible shafting run by an electric 
motor, but we have not put it into use in the grinding of cast- 
ings, only in drilling. My idea is that it would be a little 
cumbersome. 

Mr. Schoff: Flexible shafting is not heavy. We use the 
No. 4, No. 5 or No. 6 flexible shafting usually. The No. 6 
does not weigh over yo lbs. complete, and of course a large 
part of the weight is held at the upper end in either the rope 
or motor, so that you have in your hand only the emery-wheel 
and a few pounds of the flexible shafting. 

Mr. Jones: You spoke of the entire weight of the flexible 
shafting being 4o lbs. Did you mean a standard length? 

Mr. Schoff: Yes. 

Mr. Jones: And what is the diameter of the No. 6 wheel? 

Mr. Schoff: The No. 6 has its working wheel an inch in 
diameter. That is surrounded by a case which is covered 
with leather, so that the leather covering is about twice that 
size. 

Mr. Wolf. We use about 15 flexible shaftings in our works. 
We use the inch and a quarter No. 8 for the emery-wheel. We 
grind bath-tubs and other castings with a six-inch wheel, two 
inches thick. We grind from the side surface of the wheel. 
It takes off the roughness from the castings much more read- 
ily than grinding from the outside. We have used them for 
six or eight years with very good success. We use No. 8 be- 
cause we think it is a little stronger. 

Mr. H. G. Carver: What motor do you use? 

Mr. Wolf: We connect it to the belting. It is a complete 
rope drive. 

Mr. Thompson: We do not use them in our foundry, yet I 
think there is one in the machine shop. I do not know 
whether it gives satisfaction or not. I think it is very ex- 
pensive to keep up. 

Mr. Schoff: That depends very largely upon the kind of labor 
you have. If the men are accustomed to the use of hammers 
and heavy tools, they will use a flexible shafting rather 
roughly. Our experience is that it is not expensive. 

Mr. Orbison: We have not applied the emery-wheel in 
cleaning castings. We use the pneumatic chipper exclusively 
in our foundries. We have only used the flexible shafting 
for drilling. It is something that I have been thinking about, 
and think that it is a good thing. I still stick to my previous 
remark, that I believe it to be a little cumbersome. 

Mr. Schoff: Of course it cannot be used interchangeably. 
It can only be used on flat surfaces. 

Mr. Wolf: I would say that in using the side surface we 
have a two-inch hole in the wheel, and by having the hole so 
large the Surface grinds through the wheel. 

Mr. Schoff: We increase the hole to three inches. Of course 
the center of the wheel will do no work if it is solid. 

Mr. Stantial: We are using the flexible shafting, not so 
much for cleaning castings, as for finishing up light patterns. 
I do not know what number it is, but I have an idea it is No. 
6. We have found it to be one of the most useful tools we 
have in the shop. We have a great many iron patterns to 
finish up, and we finish them in much less time with the flex- 
ible shafting and emery-wheel than by filing and chipping. 
We have had no trouble whatever with it being cumbersome. 
In fact, we think it is handy and light. The only trouble we 
have had has been that of the grindings falling into the bear- 
ings of the movable handle and either sticking it so that the 
handle would not revolve or it would not last any length of 
time. 

Mr. Schoff: Tell your man to throw the handle away. 

Mr. Carver: Why do you put on the handle? = 

Mr. Schoff: Because when one first takes hold of the flexible 
shafting he uses both hands. When a man takes up a thing 
like this he naturally thinks it is dangerous. After he has 
run it with both hands a very short time the handle is lost and 
he gets along without it just as well, if not better. 

Mr. Stantial: Does it-injure the shafting at all to use it 
without a handle? 
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Mr. Schoff: The only thing to avoid with the shafting is 
short curves. 

Mr. Stantial: We have used the shafting which we have a 
year and a half pretty steadily. 

Mr. Schoff: We always have three or four of them set up 
for all kinds of purposes. When one man gets through with 
it he lays it on the bench and it is ready for the next one. We 
use a No. 4 altogether in our work. 

Mr. Stantial: Instead of tying it down to the floor we hang 
a weight upon it. 

Mr. Orbison: Would it pay to replace pneumatic tools with 
the grinder? 

Mr. Schoff: If you have your compressor plant you will find 
a great many pieces of work for which it will pay to put in 
flexible shaftings. I remember once going to the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. On the way through the shop | had pointed 
out to me, away at one side, an old drill press, the stand of 
which was fastened tothe floor. It had two or three arms and 
looked as if it had been made for about a thousand years. 
They told me that people came from all over the place to use 
that old drill because they were accustomed to it and liked it. 
It is very much the same with any other tool. A man is very 
loath to part with a tool that he is accustomed to. I do not 
mean to make that a comparison, because the flexible shafting 
is a great deal older than the pneumatic tool. I think there is 
room for both 

Mr. Orbison: I do not know that we have ever made any 
close comparison between the cost of pneumatic tools and ordi- 
nary chipping. There are some cases of work that a pneu- 
matic tool is not fit for, but that does not apply to everything. 
In the case of some castings it would be folly to attempt to cut 
off the roughness with pneumatic tools entirely. We cuta 
groove with the pneumatic tool and then use achisel. The 
two combined are very essential. 

Mr. Stembom: If a man knows how to use the pneumatic 
hammer he can do twice as much work as a man can do with 
hand hammer. 


- 


The Cincinnati Convention. 

Mr. Carver: Another matter of interest that is to come be- 
fore the association for the benefit of those who did not go to 
Cincinnati to the meetings of the National and American 
Foundrymen's Associations, is a report from some of those 
who did go. 

Mr. Wolf: The trip to the Addyston pipe foundry was very 
interesting. They make the largest water pipes, and it was 
very interesting to watch them handle the iron in large quan- 
tities by the use of dummy engines and cars. At the Addy- 
ston foundry they carry the iron in a ladle on a smal] car which 
runs on tracks. The ladle holds I should judge, about five 
tons of iron. A little dummy engine backs up and takes the 
car to where the iron is needed, and a large crane raises the 
ladle and a man turns it by a gear and pours the iron inte the 
molds. It is handled very quickly. 

Mr. Jones: I was highly pleased with the trip from start to 
finish. One thing that impressed almost every one in going 
there was the fact that while we were there, Cincinnati was 
practically ours. The entertainment committee did their 
duty to the utmost. We were royally entertained. I was some- 
what disappointed in not being able to take in the leading foun- 
dries in the cityitself. I was told that there was hardly a first- 
class foundry in Cincinnati; that all the shops were small med- 
ium jobbing shops and that the large enterprises there did 
not have their own foundries. Such concerns as the Lodge 
& Shipley people hire their castings made outside in one of 
the dozen different shops, and the Bradford Milling Machine 
Co., which perhaps make as many engine lathes as any one 
concern in this section of the country. have no foundry. I 
noticed, while in front of their plant, I should say in the 
neighborhood of 150 to 200 lathe beds in the rough. They 
were piled up promiscuously in the street in front of the 
works. I wentto the Obermayer plant, which we had the 
pleasure of going through from one end to the other, and 
which to me was very interesting. I was also among the 
delegation who went to Hamilton and visited the Niles Tool 
Works. In their machine-shop they are at the present time 
getting out two lathes for some of the extensive gun-makers 
in the country. The bed is made in two sections and bolted 
together in the center. These lathes are to swing g ft. from 
the ways and 60 ft. between centers. I was curious enough 
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to measure the brass bearing in the headstock and found it to 
be 16 in. in diameter and 28% in. in length. One point of ip. 
terest to me was the construction of the largest mil! they 
have yet made. It was toswing 25 ft. They were turning 
up the bed-plate of it at the time I was there. I noticed a good 
share of it was made in cores. That piece weighed a little 
over 15 tons. We went from there and visited a foundry 
doing nothing but bench work, a part of which was a job of 
little buttons to be used by carriage manufacturers. We 


' . . 
noticed two boys who were putting up 10,500 castings per 


day, in each of which they set a nail. One boy did the mold- 
ing and the other set the nail and closed the flask. This same 
foundry was owned by the manufacturers of the Hamilton 
Corliss engine—the Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. We 
went over there and visited their foundry. I think I was 
more favorably impressed with it than I was with the Niles. 
It is newer and thoroughly modern They were getting out 
some of their heavy work. I noticed a 16-ft. band-wheel. | 
think the face was something like 40 or 48 inches. The char- 
acter of the work was excellent. In my trip to the Addyston 
Pipe Works, I was impressed with the rapidity with which 
they handled the work, and it had never been my lot to have 
anything to do with a cupola of anything the size of the one 
they had there. I think it was lined up § ft. and was ro ft, 
outside. They were melting 240 tons a day in that one cupo 
la. They had five or six others, and all in a line. part in oper- 
ation and the balance undergoing repairs. It was so hot in 
there that I could not remain long. 

Mr. Thompson: I brought some of those little buttons Mr. 
Jones mentions with me. It is quite interesting to see how 
cheaply and how quickly castings like that can be produced. 
In order to make this 10,500 in a day a boy would have to set 
one of these nails every three seconds constantly for $y 
hours. I tried to see how I would get on and I could not do 
it. All the castings are milled in the morning and in the 
afternoon they are packed in barrels and shipped off, so that 
the entire product is disposed of in 24 hours. Speaking of the 
Hamilton Corliss Engine Works, it also appeared to me that 
the management of that foundry was very good indeed. They 
were making cylinders and beds. All the facing is mixed 
under the supervision of the foreman. The new sand is dried 
in the oven and put through a mill and then put througha 
machine riddle, mixing it with the facing. I believe it takes 
about three laborers to keeptheshop going. The castingsare 
put through a tumbling barrel and come out sufficiently tro 
not to require tumbling. In making the outside of their large 
band-wheels, while we adopt the dry sand core system, they 
make them in green sand, and while the inside of the mold 
is sticky dry the outside is not so; the face of the casting is 
very sandy. In some machine shops this would probably be 
objected to on account of the action of the sand on the cut- 
ting tool, making it necessary to have it sharpened or ground 
very frequently, but they seemed to think that there was no 
tendency toward dulling the tool. It isa matter of opinion 
whether it is more economical to spend more time in the 
foundry in producing the smooth effect of the surface or put- 
ting in the extra timeinthe machine-shop. In the Niles Tool 
Works the foundry appeared to me to be a great dea! |: 
than was necessary for use, and yet I believe they were sending 
casting outside to be made. There was a large amount of space 
occupied by unfinished castings which seemed to have lain 
there several days. and that with the amount of space not 
used. seemed to leave but one-fourth of the shop for actual 
use. Out here we would think the expense of a foundry hav- 
ing so much room and doing so little work would knock tt 
out of the market in competition, but no doubt in a foundry 
of that size where they are making such large castings, the 
castings have to remain in the sand a considerable time, and 
this would leave a large amount of the space unoccupie 

Mr. oo There was one paper read by Mr. Putnam 
which | regretted did not receive more consideration, as it 


eth 


would have been interesting to foundrymen with or without 
technical training. This paper cealt with the “* Inspection of 
Castings." and was a paper which could have been discus 
more, and I think it might be a good thing to have before our 
meeting some evening. As far as the entertainment commit 
tee was concerned, it did its best, I know. I enjoyed the coa- 
vention from beginning to end, but would have enjoyed it 
more if there had been more time devoted to the discussion o 
the papers 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the secretary was instructed 
to have the paper of H. M. Ramp. “ Trolley Systems. thei 
Value and Cost,"’ and that of E. H. Putnam, “ Inspection of 
Castings,"" which were presented at the Cincinnat: conve 
tion, read at the next meeting for discussion. 
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COCHRANE HEATERS 





COCHRANE HEATERS 


An Open Heater in a Condensing Plant? 
Yes. Put in a Cochrane Feed-water Heater and Purifier and your air pumps, service and 
boiler feed pumps will, using steam, prove more economical than your best condensing en- 
gine. Same time, it’s better to feed ro boilers water at 200° F. or over than 120° or 150°, on Q 
account of eliminating expansion and contraction strains, and of gaining quicker circulation ; 
and because with a “COCHRANE” you can really purify your feed supply. e 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
2 





IN DUSTRIAL SUMM A RY. | to secure a charter for es Friction Draft Gear Co., of Pitts- 





New Buyers in the Market, and Some of Their Wants :—- 


{If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please “4 The 
Tron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


The Fort Pitt Bronze Co., of Allegheny, Pa., capital $50,000, 
has been chartered to manufacture iron and steel, and metals. 
The incorporators are Wm. J. James, H. L. Thumm, Wm. J. 
McKee, G. W. Williams, of Pittsburg, and Chas. V. McLaugh- 
lin, of Allegheny. 

The Eastern Solar Gas Machine Co., of New York City, 
capital $100,000, directors, W. C. Butler, of Orange, N. J., and 
J. Severin, Charleston, Calvin Tompkins, John De W. Warner 
and C. A. Wimpfheimer, of New York City, has been incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y. 

The incorporation of the De Laney Forge & Iron Co., of 
Buffalo, capital $100,000, is announced. The directors are 
Joseph Howard, John Slote and William A. Robbins. 

The Hartig Standard Gas Engine Co., of New York City, 
capital, $45,000, directors, F. W. Harrington, of 204 West 
123d st.; James W. Godfrey and C. H. Hodges, of New York 
City, has been incorporated. 

The Dearing Water Tube Boiler Co., of Detroit, has been 
incorporated with $25,800 capital, to manufacture boilers under 
the A.C. Dearing patent. The incorporators are Jacob Siegel, 
Anson C. Dearing, Arthur MacBean, Joseph Siegel and 
Charles W. Moore. 

Prof. A. W. French, of the Thayer School of Engineering, 
and Fred. French, of West Lebanon, N. H., have bought a 
foundry and machine shop at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and will 
take charge at once. 

The Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., Lowellville, O., is 
in the market for a horizontal angle and beam bending ma- 
chine of large size, new or second hand, in good condition. 

George Westinghouse, H. H. Westinghouse, W. D. Upte- 
graff, M. K. Garrett and Frank Moore will make application 


burg. 

A tin plate mill is projected at Monaca, on the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie Road, near Pittsburg, by Frank B. Pope, of Pitts- 
burg, and others. 


New Construction:— 


The council of Sharpsburg, Pa., has awarded the contract 
for the erection of waterworks to the Standard Boiler & Bridge 
Co., of Bellaire, O., for $23,422. 

At Dallas, Tex., the Southern Rock Island Plow Co. has be- 
gun work on a $25,000 building, to be five stories high, 100 x 
roo ft. 

The contract for the new Fowler machine shop at the State 
University, Lawrence, Kan., will be let at once, the gift of 
Geo. A. Fowler having been increased to $21,000 

Geo. M. Griswold, New Haven, Conn. is about to build a 
new machine shop 40x 85 feet and four stories, to cost $18,000. 

At Coldwater, Mich., work on the Molby foundry is being 
pushed and it will be in operation by September. 

The foundry of the Standard Iron Works, just completed at 
San Diego, Cal., is one of the best equipped on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Connersville (Ind.) Blower Co. has contracted with the 
Muncie (Ind.) Bridge Co. for the erection of an iron building 
to replace the foundry recently destroyed by fire. The new 
building is to be twice as large as the old one. 

The C. H. Dutton Boiler Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., is put- 
ting up a large new foundry. The ground floor will be 60 x 
120 feet, one and two stories high and the wing for a pattern 
house two stories high will be 18 x 36 feet. 

The Portage Iron Co., of Duncansville, is making rapid 
progress omits new wire nail plant. 

The Excelsior Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIL, are completing a 
new foundry plant, and will start the blast early in July. An 
additional number of men will be employed. 
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POWER SAWING 
MACHINES 


For all purposes. 





Chicago. New York. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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MOUNT SAVAGE FIRE BRICK. 
UNION MINING Co., 


Proprietors of the CELEBRATED Mount Savage Fire Briek 
-# GOVERNMENT ¢ STANDARD. ‘%& 


Established 1841. Capacity, 60,000 Per Day; 18,000,000 Per Year. 
The First Manufactory of ite Kind in the U. S. 
Home Office and Works:-MOUNT SAVACE, Allegany County, Md. 


Branch Offices :—Ne. | Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Ne. 222 Se. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fergusen Block, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Stowe, Fuller & Co., 195 Merwin St., Cleveland, Obie. 
T “OTIS” FIRE-BOX PLATES A SPECIALTY. 

O IS and Forgings of ail kinds. 

Steel Castings from 100 t0 75,000 Ibs, 

Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Flange Plates, Ship Plates, Tank Plates, Steel Car Axles 
RICE MACHINERY CO., 166-174 South Clinton St., Chicago. 














Agencies: NEW YORK, 97 Cedar St. CHICAGO, Old Colony Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, 516 N. Third St. WASHINGTON, Kellogg Bidg. 
MONTREAL, J. G. Sibbald, 3 Windsor Hotel. 
SAN FRANCISCO, John Woodlock, 26 Beale St. 











Engineers, Founders and Machinists. 


Telephone 4448 Main. 








The DODGE American System of 
ROPE Transmission. Complete 
Piants Furaished. Try Indurine. 


Shafting, Hangers, Friction Clutches. 








Elevator, Brewery, Sugar Refinery 


and Oil Mill Machinery, Belting and Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL ACENTS FOR THE DODCE INDEPENDENCE WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS. 


—$—$_— 





$$ 





The Victor Metals & Foundry Co., Weymouth, Mass., is 
erecting a new plant at East Braintree, Mass. All purchases 
have been made except for metal work. 

Rapid progress is being made on the new steel works of the 
Etna Standard Iron & Steel Co. at Mingo Junction, O. The 
converting mill, is nearly completed and the foundations are 
ready for the machinery. The blooming mill foundations are 
ready for the building, and structural iron is arriving. Sev- 
era) additional batteries of Stirling boilers are being installed. 
One tunnel has been built and another one will && built. New 
Steel Stacks are being laid throughout the works. 





Additions, Enlargements, Removals. Etc.:— 


The Norfolk Foundry & Mfg. Co., Norfolk, Neb., manu- 
facturer of gas engines and furnace and general castings, is 
negotiating with"Sioux City, Ia., to remove to the latter place. 


The New York Air Brake Co. will build an addition to its 
plant at Watertown, N. Y. Besides additional foundry capac- 
ity, more lathes will probably be provided. 

The American Steel Tank Co., Waterloo, Ia., will build as 
addition 32 x 80 feet and two stories high. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., a contract has been let to Wm. Wa 
terhouse for an addition to the plant of the Hammond Co. 

The Keagy & Lear Machine Co., of Coshocton, O., is about 
to erect an addition. 

The Murray Iron Works Co., Burlington, Ia., is adding 4 
wing to its boiler shops, to be fitted with a traveling crane. It 
will add considerably to the capacity for turning out steam 
boilers. 

The Diamond Drill & Machine Co., Birdsborough, Pa. 8 
reported to be enlarging its plant in order to facilitate the 
quick construction of 50 Brown coast defense guns recently 
ordered by,the Government. 
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U. BAIRD MACHINERY CO., 


PITTSBURC, PA., (24-126 First Ave. 
Machine Tools and Supplies. 


9 th hh Dt th ed 


123-125 Water St., 
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Send for list of 
Second-hand Tools 
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McOOWELL——> 


SEMI-STEEL 


PROCESS. 


(Cupola metal.) Government tests 36,000 to 


49,000 tens. strength. 


HANSON McDOWELL, 
1522 Monadnock. Chicago. 





ABC OF IRON, 


NOW $1.00. 





| Improved Multiple runch and Gate Shear 





Hilles & Jones Company, 


908 Church St, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR 


Bridge and Structural tron Works, Boller and 
Tank Shops, Locomotive and Car Works. 


PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLLS 
especially designed for 
ROLLING MILL SERVICE. 
7 Larger and smaller sizes forany capacity 
Engine, Motor and Pulley driven. 





PUNGHES AND SHEARS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Long & Allstatter Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Send for catalogue. 





Kirtland CG. Gardner, M. E, 
GENERAL 
DRAUGHTING 


AND 
DESIGNING. 
Address 
415 Sibley St., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 











SHENANGO VALLEY STEEL 6O., = Castle, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bessemer Piz Iron, Steel Billets, Blooms, Black Plate, Tin 











Fires and Accidents:— 

The Paxton rolling mill of the Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., was burned down June 1g. The mill had 
not been in use until recently, when the flanging department 
was started. Loss, $40,000. 

Fire in the brass foundry of A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of heating apparatus, did 
$3,000 damage. 


—_—— 


Genera! Industrial Notes:— 


The Memphis Car & Foundry Co.'s property at Memphis, 
Tenn., was sold June 16 to C. J. Wagner, at $25,000. 

The Rarig Engineering Co., Columbus, O., has been 
awarded a portion of the last contract for 96 spring mortar 
carriages, let by the Government for coast defense purposes. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. made the first run last week in 
the beam mill which it recently equipped. Beams will be 
rolled up to 15 inches in width. 

The International Heater Co., capital $1,800,000, is said to 
have been formed by the consolidation of the Carton Furnace 
Co. The Herman Furnace Co. and the Russell, Wheeler & Son 
Co., of Utica, N. Y., and the J. F. Pease Furnace Co. and the 
Howard Furnace Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

At Cuyahoga Falls, O., the machinery of the Standard 
Drawn Steel Works, recently purchased by the Shelby Tube 
Co., is being taken out and shipped to Greenville, Pa., and 
Shelby, O. 

The Petersburg (Va.) Iron Works Co. has taken a Govern- 
ment contract for 10,000 four-inch shells and 1,200 seven-inch 


shells. 


Plate, Tin Plate Bars, \ Wire Rods, Market Wire and Wire Nails. 








Two crucible melting furnaces are being built at the Car- 
penter Steel Co.’s works, Reading, Pa. 

The American Tool Works Co., of Cincinnati, reports an 
increase in foreign orders. Orders have been received in the 
past week from almost all the company’s European offices. 
Among these is one through its Stockholm office for 10 engine 
lathes ranging from 14-inch to 18-inch swing, and a number 
of drill presses of various sizes. Through the office at St. 
Petersburg, Russia, an order has come for 25 engine lathes, 
ranging in swing from 14 inches to 30 inches. 

Thirty new consolidated freight locomotives have been 
ordered in the past week by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
divided as follows: Baldwin Locomotive Works, 15 with 21 x 
26-inch cylinders and five with 22 x 28-inch cylinders; Pitts- 
burg Locomotive Works, 1o with 22 x 28-inch cylinders. 

John Wood, Jr.’s Schuylkill Foundry & Machine Works, 
Conshohocken, Pa., are at work on an order for a 200 h. p. 
Wood water tube boiler, to be shipped to Johannsburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. Similar boilers were recently shipped to 
the same place, as well as to England and Honolulu. 

At the Racine Malleable Iron Works, Racine, Wis., a por- 
tion of the strikers returned to work. The company raised 
wages on part of the work and offered to discontinue such 
jobs as are considered underpaid, as soon as present contracts 
expire. 

Manion & Co., of New Orleans, have instituted suit in the 
Federal Court against the Chattanooga Pipe & Foundry Co. 
for $20,000 damages, ‘‘ sustained by the plaintiffs by reason 
of an unlawful combination, conspiracy, trust and contract 
made and entered into by the defendants to the plaintiffs’ 
damage."’ 
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INLAND IRON & FORGE CO., 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Angles, Channels and Special Shapes for Car, Carriage and Wagon Work. 
Iron and Steel Car Axles and Forgings. 





Works, EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


(Formerly owned by East Chicago Iron & Steel Co.) 


ST 


; 
| BAR IRON AND STEEL, 
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ceuseesranstes EDWARD E- ERIKSON, -omacns.c MheBrg wy SS M2 Engine 


Regenerative Gas Furnaces and Water Seal Gas Producers. 


Producer Gas under Tubular Boilers, saving 20 per cent in fuel. 


were No SMOKE. 








THE FARRE Wore and meek)” a tvantageously. 
--- CRUSHER. 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., 
EARLE C. BACON, Engineer, 
Havemever Bidg., NEW YORK. 





if you are thinking of enlarging your 

mill, foundry or machine shop, or of pur. | 

chasing machinery of any kind, send us a 

line giving character of machinery needed. | 

We can put ua in communicati wi SS 
yo un on th | a 


manufacturers from whom you can buy 





| 





| Uses Gas or Gasoline. Makes no compression 

| while engine is running idle. Charges fired with 
electric spark tube igniter. Made upon honor 
and fully guaranteed. Write for description and 
prices. 


Columbus Machine Co., 
COLUMBUS, O. 











Laborers at the Bay View furnaces of the Illinois Steel Co- 


are on a strike for higher wages and eight-hour turns. 

At Joliet, [ll., a suit of importance to the woven wire fence 
industry has been on trial. The Bates Machine Co. is com- 
plainant and Albert J. Bates, C. E. Robinson and the Con- 
solidated Steel & Wire Co. defendants. The Bates company 
claims the defendants are operating woven wire fence ma- 
chines in violation of a contract regarding the patent. 

The Phillipsburg (Pa.) Fire Brick Co. is turning out 36,000 
bricks a day, the largest output in its history. 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, O., has purchased the 
property of the Niles Mfg. Co. 

Worth Brothers, Coatesville, Pa., have contracted for the 
addition to their works of a 40-ton basic open-hearth furnace. 

Grace furnace, of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co., Youngs- 
town, O., which has been undergoing repairs, will soon be 
ready for operation. 

A smokestack at the plant of Riter & Conley, Allegheny, 
100 feet high and 8 feet in diameter, was moved from one 
foundation to another a distance of 50 feet, last week. The 
stack weighed 16 tons and was moved on rollers. The work 
was done by Richard J. Baker, of Providence, R. I. 





SUMMER IN COLORADO. 





Special Tourist Tickets via Pennsylvania Lines. 


Colorado is particularly inviting asa summer haven. The 
climate is remarkable for its invigorating effect, and the State 
is rich in grand scenery and points of interest where a vaca- 
tion may be pleasantly spent. Special arrangements are be- 
ing made for the entertainment of visitors who are this sea- 
son expected to be attracted to the seclusion and quiet of the 


Rockies and the hills and canyons of that great wonderland. 

Colorado to-day is nearer home than in former years. The 
fast schedules of the Pennsylvania Route and connecting 
lines bring the Centennial State within easy reach, and the 
cost of atrip thither is no longer a luxury. The special low 
rate Tourist Tickets over the Pennsylvania Lines places the 
cost for transportation within the limit of the usual allowance 
for vacation trips. For special information about rates, time 
of trains and other details please apply to nearest Pennsyl- 
vania Lines Ticket Agent, or address C. L. Kimball, A. G. P. 
Agent, Cleveland, O. 





Another Cheap Excursion. 


to Columbus via C. A. & C. R’y., Mt. Vernon-Panhandle 
Route, Sunday, June 26. Only $1.50 round trip. Special 
train leaves Cleveland Union Station 7:00 A. M. Parlor Car 
and baggage car for wheels (checked free). Base Ball game, 
Columbus vs. Detroit. Get tickets at Penna. Offices. 





Low Excursion Rates Account the Fourth of July. 

For the Fourth of July Holiday, the Cleveland, Akron & 
Columbus R’y. will sell excursion tickets between all local 
stations and to many points on connecting lines at a rate of 
One Fare for the Round Trip. 

Tickets on Sale July 2. 3 and 4, good returning until July 5, 
1898, inclusive. Ask ticket agents for particulars. C. F. 
Daly, Gen. Pass. Agt. 





Important Notice. 


The C. T. & V. R. R.in connection with the C. & M. Ry. 
now operate two trains daily (except Sunday) between Cleve- 
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BUY A BLOWER 


right and you will buy but 
one in a lifetime for the 
same purpose. 


June 23, 1898 














YOU WILL REQUIRE 
RICIDITY, 
EASY RUNNING. 
POSITIVE ACTION, 


DURABILITY. 


~ WE CAN SUPPLY 
CORRESPONDENCE GI BLIN & CO., 


SOLICITED. UTICA, 





all of these requirements 
with moderate cost 





The Wrong Kind of “Figgering.” 


An old market woman used to buy her eggs for 10 
cents a dozen and sell them for 9 cents a dozen. 

“But how on earth can you make anything that 
way ?”’ she was asked. 

“Sure, by doin’ a ver-r-ry large business.” 

I am afraid some men are running their foundries on 
a similar losing plan. 

They lose more money buying supplies than they 
make as profit on their castings. 

As it is, the margin of profit in the foundry business 
is small enough. 

It is hard enough and takes enough wear and tear on 
the brain and nerve to make it pay. 

You want everything you can get out of your business. 

I am offering you good money saved in buying for 
and equipping your foundry. There are good, logical, 
convincing reasons why I can sell you cheaper than anyone else. All I want is a chance to come into 
competition. 

I sell everything for the foundry. Just now Molding Sand claims attention, for this is the time of 
year when it is in the right condition to ship. Another thing of importance is my stock of Plumbago 
and Tale. Itis worthy of attention. It’s the pure quill. In these days of adulteration, misrepresenta- 
tion, etc., a good genuine article is an article of economy. If you don’t believe this, let me send you 
samples. 



























































FEF. B. STEVENS, 


Cor. Griswold and Atwater Sts., DETROIT, 


MICH. 














land and Canal Dover, Newcomerstown, Cambridge, Mari- trip and a visit to the Ohio Soldiers at Fairfax Court House, 


etta, and Parkersburg. Leave Cleveland 7:15 A. M., solid 
through trains to Marietta without change, arriving at 
Marietta at 3:10 P. M. Leave Cleveland 11:00 A. M. Arrive 
at Marietta 7:30 P. M. For rates and further particulars call 
on agents or address, 
J. E. Galbraith, Traffic Manager, 
C. T. & V. R. R., Cleveland, O. 





WHERE TO SPEND THE FOURTH. 





Visit Washington and Ohio Troops in Camp—Excur- 
sion via Pennsylvania Lines. 


An Opportunity for a delightful Fourth of July or vacation 


Virginia, is presented by the special low rate excursions to 
Washington over the Pennsylvania Lines for the National 
Educational Association meeting. Tickets at special reduced 
fare will be sold July 3d, 4th, sth and 6th, good returning un- 
til July 15th, with privilege to extend until August 31st. 

A number of persons are arranging to make the trip from 
this locality to see the sights at the National Capital and visit 
relatives and friends among the soldiers at Camp Alger, near 
Washington. It will be a delightful way in which*to spend 
the Glorious Fourth. Full particulars about rates, time of 
trains and other details will be furnished in reply to inquiries 
addressed to rae Ticket Agent Pennsylvania Lines, or C. L. 
Kimball, A. G. P. Agt., Cleveland, O. 
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Sturtevant Forges, 
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Portable and Stationary, 


40 Sizes and Styles. 


EXHAUST FANS 


For Removing Smoke. 


SETTER TH 
THE GEST — 





Engines, 

Motors, 

Steam and 

Electric Fans, 
Steam TRAPS and 
Blower System of 


‘CLINCG- 


> CLIR EC A gem ee BELT ORESsiING 









Heating and 
Ventilation. 





IDE 
Pressue Blowers for Air Blast. 
We Design and Furnish Complete 

Outfits for Smith Shops. 


SEND FOR FORCE CATALOCUE No. 9!. 
TYPICAL PLANT FOR FORCED DRAFT. 


B. F. STURTEVANT GO., Works: BOSTON, mass 


WAREROOMS: 34! Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 75 rot Victoria St., London, E. C., Eng. 
i3i Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 21 W. Nile St., Clasgow, Scotland. 
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16 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 
135 North Third St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 2 Kunesholimstore, Stockhoim, Sweden, 
HAVE A 








COMPLETH sTOCE§:, 


EMERY WHEELS, 
MACHINERY, 
SPECIALTIES. 


25 South Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“CALL IN.” Seb. een Telephone Main 3654. _ 


s a thorough revision of the list o as h riff’s Sale. 
THE 1896 EDITION 2 - eee _aheritf’s at Mt Gilead, oe on 





Post Office, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Raines ane Ovens tn the Conneliavilic Coke Region, Penna. 
’ CENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE 
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furnaces, rolling mills, Bessemer and | gnest equipped plant in Central Ohio 
oan $40,000, a ae a at $I5,9 To be sold at 
Open-Hearth steel works, plate and sheet | public auction at door of ue Sourt House in Mt 
= - P Bitead, Ohio, on Saturday, July + “at one 


Cor spondence 


[ron and Steel Directory mills, nail mills, tin plate mills, mal-|0'clock P. M. el sei 


Will be sent postpaid by The /ron Trade leable, cast iron pipe and wrought pipe; 
Review at $6. works, car wheel and locomotive works. | Whep writing to advertisers pleasé * 
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